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THE DEAD SEA, 


Only a few years have passed since tlio publication of 
the travels of M. de Saulcy, entitled “ Journey round 
the Dead Sea and in the Bible Lands/’ 

M. de Saulcy being a person of great literary at- 
tainments, and occup}dng a distinguished position 
among the savanU of the French school, it was 
natural to anticipate that his travels would excito 
attention; and this was particularly the case because 
ho professed to throw light upon many antiquities 
and objects of topographical research which had pre- 
sented considerable difficulties to the student and to 
the traveller* 

There was perhaps no feature in these researches 
that called forth such interest as the professed disco^ 
very of the sites of the five cities of the plain, of 
which mention is made in the Word of God. Accord- 
ing to M. de Saulcy’s description, he had in an unex- 
pected manner met with extraordinary success in his 
investigations. The remains of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
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Ajdmah, Zcboim and Zoar, had all fallen in his way. 
The ndna of ^eae cmoe celebrated cities^ he affirmed, 
were to bf3 fonnd on the ahortjs of the Dead Sea, testify- 
ing to the groundlessness of the long received and che- 
rished opinion that the sitc^s, of tlie fiiist two at least, 
were covered by the waters of that romurkablc lake. 

I was fiinong those who received this announce- 
ment with no little interest and respect. According 
to the manner in which it was represented by the 
author, tliis discovery scorned to be consistent with 
the inspired record. I was willing to abandon my ad- 
hesion to the impressions of the past, and to ac^know- 
leflgo the soundness of the views which he liad pro- 
pounded. 

The first work bearing upon this subject, which fell 
in my way, was Tay let’s ** Vestiges of Divine Ven- 
geance,^' in which were admirably and succinctly 
brought together tho most salient features of M. do 
Saulcy’s obsoiwatious with reference to tho cities of the 
plain. It will servo to shew how my o^ii thoughts were 
influonood by these statements, when I mention that I 
ventured to give a very favourable review of this smaller 
work. Tliero waa a minuteness of description, and 
an exactness in tho measurement of distances and pro- 
portions, which, as I shall by and bye have occasion to 
[>oint out, while it impresstxl the mind with a conviction 
of truthfulness, was most favourable to the discovery 
of any ewror 4^r misstatement, if suoli should be found 
to exist. 
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My OWE impitessiond ahd feelings, I found, E^oro 
in nnison with those of a Very large portion of 
the reading pnblici It was well known that few 
persons, capable of forming a judgment on these 
points, had had an opportunity of visiting the lo- 
calities which had been traversed by M. de Saulcy ; 

^ • • 
and, however opposed to their educational prejudices, 

they were yet prepared to believe that the ruins he 

referred to were such as he described, and could only 

be identified with the cities of the jdain. 

My position and circumstances, however, threw mo 
info Sfontact with many persons who had travelled in 
Palestine. It was true that to none of these had 
an opportunity presented itself of visiting those parts 
of the shores of the Dead Sea to which M. do Saulcy’s 
investigations had been more particularly directed. But 
they had met with those who had passed over the same 
ground ; and they had come to their own conclusions 
concerning the character of those localities. Those 
individuals certainly modified my own views, by the 
expression of their unbelief concerning what M. de 
Saulcy had written. 

Among these I may mention M. Van de Velde, 
who had about the same time been occupied in a 
similar journey, but who had been prevented by cir* 
cumstances from penetrating as far os M. de Saulcy 
into that part of the country. As I was at tliat 
time contemplating a visit to Palestine, he strongly 
urged me to make an excursion to thci sliores oi‘ 
« 2 
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tho Dood Soa, to oxamine the spote to which M* 
<le Saxilcy had alluded, and to give tlic pubUc the 
aubtitance of my own oauclusions. 

The time which t expected to pipond in the Holy 
liuad wuii limited, and I must candidly eay that I 
ahmnk from midoriuking anyflurig which might in- 
volve mo in the hazardous oxix*riinent of book- 
writing. Ono coUHidoration liowovcr weighed power- 
fully on my mind. I had d<^tcmuned to take out a 
e(»mpl(‘to photographic apimratus for the purj:x>8c of ob- 
taining views of tho country, so that if I were onahlcHl 
to visit those parts of tho coasts of tho Dead Bca, and 
to photograph tho spots to which M. do Sauley 
alluded, it would afford mo tho means of supplying 
those who could not jw^'^onally visit the localities 
with the Ix'st materials for judging of tho soundness or 
unsoundness of that writer^s inductions. 

Wo well know how often the pencil is proved 
to bo troaclierous and dot*cptive ; while on the 
f»thor hand the fac mnife of tho sceno must be 
given by the aid of tho photograph. This oonsideru- 
tion induced mo to determine that, should circum- 
stances fa^or the und<‘rtukiiig, I would visit these 
plat»es, and not only judge for myself, hut endeavour 
likcuoso to give the public tho best moans of arriv- 
ing at a just conclusion. 

It is not my intention to occupy the time of my 
readers by any aa'oimt of tho deeply interesting 
travels which I was enabled to prosecute in the 
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Land of Palestme. So much has been written on 
this suhjecti and written so much better than any- 
thing that could emanate from my pen, that I shall 
confine what I have to say to my visits to the 
Dead Sea. 

But before doing so, it may bo well for me to 
observe, that on my arrival at Jerusalem, I foimd 
that the opinions of those who had not only been 
long resident in the cotmtry, but who had also 
visited the localities indicated by M. de Saulcy, wcie 
altogether unfavourable to hia views. They did not 
hesitate to class them among the delusions at best 
of an overwrought imagination, and I odd with 
much regret that statements wore added, serving to 
show tliat he was not a person in whoso judgment 
it would bo wise at any time to place unreserve<l 
confidence. On a matter of this kind, however, 
it is my province to touch tenderly. My concern 
is not with the character of individuals, but witli 
the merits of the question to be considered. 

As soon as circumstances admitted of it, I began 
to make enquiry concorniug the best moans of carry- 
ing out my intention of visiting the South side of 
the Dead Sea. I knew that there was no difficulty 
in reaching the North-Western extremity at which 
M. do Saulcy said the remains of Gomorrah were to 
be found ; but those which he identified with Sodom 
and Zoar were on the South-Western side, — and an 
inquiry into the c^dstence of the former would bo im- 
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porfect without m invostigatiazi of the reiziams which 
ho reforrod to tho laitor. Admah oud Zoboim have 
uot thtii promiuonce given to them in the Scripturoa 
which tho others possesa. I did not therefore think 
it necesaary to run any risks or to spend any time 
in attempting to pass to tho Eastern shores of tho 
for tho puri)080 of comparing appearances with 
vi^hut had boon said concerning tho latter. But as 1 
have already observed, it was of tho first importance 
to visit tho reputed sites of Sodom and Zoar, 

Mr. James Graham, of Jerusalem, had agreed to 
accompany mo on this expedition. Wo consulted a 
friend who was thorouglily acquainted with tho 
lunguage, tho people, and tho general features of tho 
country, and wo formed tho design of going first to 
the Northern end of tho Sea, and of then skirting 
tho coast as far as was practicable until wo should 
lUTivo at its Southoni extremity. 

But our plan was dcfoatcHl by tho oommoncomunt 
of tlio rains. These fell for some days \ory heavily, 
and all our intentions seemed to ho crushed by tho 
iutoUigonoo which wo received. Wo learnt, on on- 
qiurj% that tho fall of rain had boon so groat that 
tho shores of tho Dead Sva on tho South- Western 
side liad boon quite submerged. Indeed, wo were 
iafomuMl tliat tho Bedouins had been obliged to make 
tdst>whoro their pita, in which they rc5cei\e tho 
waters of tho sea for tho purpose of collecting salt. 
Ah, mum>vi‘r, at this season of the year, a couiiuu- 
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aaoe of th^ rams might be anticipated^ we were con- 
strained. to give up even the hope of accomplishing 
our projected joumey. 

The weather again became fine and settled. Wo 
did not, however, expect that it would avail to 
enable us to carry out our old plans, but wo 
determined to visit Hebron, and to go thence to En- 
gedi, Tekoah, Marsada, and so down to the North- 
ern extremity of the Dead Sea. Thence, after visit- 
ing the Jordan and Jericho, we proposed returning 
to Jerusalem. 

On the afternoon of December the 16th, 1866, I 
left; Jerusalem, and rode on to Artas in order to 
obtain, if possible, the co-operation of Mr. Elijah 
Moshullam, whoso father is engaged in tho cultiva- 
tion of that beautiful and fertile valley. Ho agreed 
to go with us as far os Hebron. Wo rode up to 
tho Pools of Solomon, and took refuge there with 
Mr. MeshuUam’s younger brother, at which point 
We expected to bo joined by our party from Jerusa- 
lem. They were however unexpectedly detained, so 
that it was eight o^clock before they arrived at Solo- 
mon's Pools. We therefore waited until the moon 
rose at ten o'clock, and then we journeyed onward, 
arriving at Hebron at three in the morning. We 
went to the Lazaretto, and slept for two or throe 
hours. As soon as we had breakfasted, wo proceeded 
to take photographs of this most picturesque city, 
and of the Mosque of the Cave of Mochpelah. 
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I bud not forgotten onir former deeign^ and hiding 
that the weather waa so fsTourabley and that we 
were so lar on our way, I inquired whether it 
would not be praoticabk to carry out our wishes of 
visiting Esdouim It was universally agreed that the 
weather presented no difficulty, and that we might 
expect to find the coasts of the sea favourable to 
uur progress after the fine sunny da}rB we had 
enjoyed* But there wore other greater difficulties 
to bo met. There had been no moans afforded us 
for obtaining the conduct and protection of Abou- 
I)aouk, the Bedouin Chief, tlirough whose territory 
wo shoiild have to travel. Without this protection 
and compotont guides, it would have boon impossible 
for us to undertake the journey. 

Tho presence of Mr. Elijah MoshuUam was now 
of tho greatest service to us. IIo was thoroughly 
aoquaintod with Abou*I)aoiik, and with the language 
of the country. He at once wont to Sheik Hamsi, 
tlie agent and partner of Abou*Daouk, who resided 
at Hebron, in order to mako arrangomonts with him 
to conduct us to tho encampment of the Arab Chief. 
I shall not woary my readers by a statement of tho 
difliculties which were raised, — of tho agreements and 
the disagreements: — of the stipulations about the 
amount of backsheesh to bo given, and other matters 
which must be experienced in order that they may 
be understood. At limes it ajqpeared as if we should 
never make tonus with these* hoHCst Arabs, and all 
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proepeot of ooiM>mpUfthmg our progoct secaoed to bo 
at an end* Our wisest policy^ boweveri was to appear 
porfootly nnooncemod as to the direction which matters 
might take. This produced the desired effect, and be- 
tween four and five o*olo<^ on the morning of the 
following day, escorted by Sheik Hamsi and another 
Arab, wo were threading our way by the pale light 
of the stars through the rocky and dangerous paths 
whk'h lead from Hebron towards the Dead Sea. 

Although but litllo is known, and still loss has 
boon written, concerning this part of tho land of 
Palestine, my determination to circumscribe tho limits 
of this narrative will load mo to omit tho mention 
of any but leading points. lino Abou-daouk tribe 
were at this time at war with the Government. 
They had refused to pay tho usual taxes, and in 
consequence they might at any time have Ixxjn 
attacked by the Turkish soldiery. Although it was 
not likely that tho indifferently discipUnod end poorly 
equipped troops of the Turkish Government (whose 
number at that time, os it happened, was not one 
hundred and iBfty throughout the land of PolestiDc) 
would venture to attack these Bedouins, yot it was 
expedient for them to guard against surprise. They 
accordingly wore moving about from place to place, 
and at thjs time Sheik. Hamsi did not know where 
Abou-Daouk was to be found. 

We passed along the wilderness of Ziph and that 
of Moon, so celebrated in the annals of the litc of 
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Our gmdo vm ovidontly at whm 

liftppily Urd foil in with a party of Arabs, who 
tcdd him that Abou«Daouk waa now encamped at 
a place called Kharbot^el-Khalylo. In that direc* 
iion then^fore wo wended onr way, Bcramhiing across 
ravines, and up and down hills, to accomplish which 
we were ofttimos obliged to dismount. Nevertheless, 
thin |>art of our journey was pleasant and mteresting ; 
tho country, notwithstanding the absence of trees, being 
picturosquo and its aspect uncommon. The heath, 
cultivated in our English hothouses, was hero seen in 
groat variety and abundance, and at this season 
was flowering beautifully. 

About ton o'clock wo approached the Bedouin en- 
campment, which was ono of great extent. It is 
dilhcult to conceive any spectacle more imposing than 
that wliich mot our gaze. Tlie descent to tho plain, 
on which tlio block tents of Kedar wore spread for and 
wide, was long and steep. Flocks of shoop and goats, 
with groups of camels, * were scattered in various 
dii'ections, while tho horses of tho Arab chiois were 
picketed in tho neighbourhood of their touts. Women 
might bo observed in various directions engaged in 
some manual oc<'upation, while the men for tho most 
part wore slothfuUy resting in their tents. Next to 
oue of thoso a large spoor wq§ stuck into t]^o ground, 
which indicated that it was the then abodo of Abou- 
Daouk. 

Our airival was bpoodily camniunicated to the 
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Bedouins* Presently they began to emerge from their 
tents, and ircro greeted by ns os if they had been dd 
acquaintances. I seated myself on the box containing 
my camera, and the Bedouins formed a large semi^ 
circle, each man having his empty pipe in his hand. 
After a short timo, the man standing next to mo 
touched mo on the shoulder, and pointed to his pipe. 
This was of course intended to signify that they 
expected them to bo filled. Knowing that tho servant 
had laid in a stock of tobacco as presents, I intimated 
b}'' gestures that soon they should have what they 
wanted. But after a minute or two tho request was 
repeated, and it was only then that I heard from the 
servant that all had been given to tlio Shoik, and tSat 
to meet tho wants of these i)eoplo wo should require 
an cnonnous quantity of their favorite wood. It 
would have amused my reaclors to have observed tho 
manner in which I laughingly dc^livered myself fi*om 
their importunity, by infonning them that tho Shoik 
had already obtained possession of all tho tobacco that 
wo had brought with us. They beat a retreat to their 
tents with the utmost docility and good humour. 

Something, however, still remained to bo done. 
Every European is necos^rily a Hakeem^ or medical 
man, and tho sick wore consequently brought forward 
for our inspection. Unfortunately wo had no medicines 
with us, and could only offer advice, which it is easy 
to conceive was not of tho best professional character. 
Uevertholcss the fodiug of pulses, and examination of 
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asid tonguios^ wim wt the less studied and ug* 
nificttnt One poor man was evidently suffering from 
internal disease, and we urged that he should go to 
Jemsalom to take the advice of our mediced men there. 
But the fear of being taken cajitivo by the Turks 
prevented his acting on our advice in this respect. 
Wo look a photograph of tho encampment without 
tlie slightest interruption. Tlio people did not betray 
tho least curiosity to kjxow what we were doing. Al)ou- 
Daouk was unable, on account of his own indwposition, 
to accompany uh, but be provirhMl us w^ith an additional 
csacort, with which we proecMLdod on our way. 

The roads in trjoHt of the parts tlirongh which wo 
journeyed, could not be considered bad. Although 
narrow and winding, they w'oro fite from that uceu- 
luidatiou of roclts and loov‘ lolling stums which tho 
IruvcUor eueounters on the mountains of Judoju Hut 
while this is g<.‘Uerallj so, tlure on' HjK)ts w^hich uro 
as rugged and dangerous as it is pt^^sildo to conceive. 
Wo hod fn.'quoutly occasion to dismount and lead our 
hor8c>8, and oven then to bo most cautious how w’e 
piwoedod along tho winding pre(*ipitoiis tracks. 7hu 
bagp>go nmlos and oui* own horses ooeusionally fell, but 
bappUy without any ill oonsequonoes. High conical 
hills interrupted llio view on almost evorj" side; on tho 
very summits and sides of which wo saw at times tho 
figures of oaiuels, and flocks of goats and sheep. Some 
of the Wmlys, or vallejs witli wiitcr-c'ourst^s, wore truly 
grand, but tho ruins had not uj) to this time been 
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sufficiently heavy to occasion any flow of water in 
them. 

Knowing that the acconiplishincnt of our journey 
within the time which we could convoniontly 8|>aro 
dopondod greatly on the speed with which wo travelled, 
Mr. Graham and myself each rode behind ono of our 
baggage mules, and kept thorn up to their full walking 
pace. The muleteer did not object to this proceeding, 
sinoo it saved him much trouble j and to this w’O have, 
I believe, chiefly to iittiibutc our having oflt'cted our 
object vithin so short a time, os to excite the surprise 
of even tho old residents in the country. Our own 
saddle-bags were funiished with provisions, so that wo 
could partiike of nts without tlio need of any 

lengthened halt during the day. 

The day was closing wlicn we orrivcxl at the Rns-el- 
Kadcr. Here wa.s u smaller encampment of the 
same tribe, and on this spot we projKJScd Hi)ending tho 
night- Our t(‘nt vvuh soon pitched, and our simple 
repast concluded. Altor proparing our photographic 
paper for tho following day’s work,'and taking a view 
of tho encampment, wlii<*h was lighted up with a .large 
number of blazing fires, we retired to rest. It was the 
first time tluit I had sli'pt under a tent, and happily on 
this, as well os on other occasions, my repose was as 
sound and inrigorating as it could have been under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

At two o’clock the next morning wo were up, and 
roused our attendants to prepare for the day^s travel. 
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Althoagh wo put our own hinds to tho work with a 
view of haetening and etteouragmg thorn, yet, o« is 
alwaye the cano when tents are to be struck and mules 
loudoil, it was more than two hours betbre wo were 
<m our road. 

Our }}odouins having an encampment at this places 
wero very anxious to persuade us to return to it, and to 
this end represented the distance to the Djcbel Esdoum 
us bi‘ing but six hours, when, as we afterwards found, it 
was between eight and nine. We, however, decHne<l 
to entertain this proposal, and decided that while wo 
proceeded to the fiouth-Westem extremity of the Dead 
Sea, our baggage should bo transported to the Ilas^el- 
Xouera, at which we orrongod to encamp the following 
night. 

Wo had the advantage of the moon's light. I 
never beheld a more impressive scene than that which 
presented itself when wo wore descending an obrupt 
declivity. Almost at our foot woe a vaUoy of most 
splendid proportions, while a break in the surrounding 
mountains exposed the distant mountains of Moab, 
lighted up by the brilliant rajs of the luminary of 
night* 

Soon after daylight we got the first eight of the 
Dead Boa, between tho intersecting mountains. From 
that point of view it hod all the azure tints of the 
Bea of Ualiloe, although when one arrives at its borders, 
it is generally speaking like a sheet of molten lead. 
Abcmt seven oMock we btgan the dofMxmt from the 
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moonttune iiamediatcly sorroundiug the Woetora oo&af. 

This waa the worst part of the road which wo had had 

« 

to pass over, and wo congratulated ourstdves that it 
liad boon detenmnod to sond our baggage mules to the 
Ras-ol-Zouera. I do not think that it would Imvo 
l)oen possible for them to have conveyed their burdouK 
down this steep, rooky, and narrow pass, at the siglit of 
which our own honsos, wliich we hod somo difiictilty 
in leading, seemed dismayed and nervous. 

On our way down, I was attracted by what appear<^d 
at first sight to bo some architectural feature, to wliieh 
I directed Mr. Graham's attention. It had all the 
appearance of a neatly moulded arch, but a nearer 
inspection showed us that it was merely a mass of clay 
and sand embedded together so os to fonn a kind of 
natural cement, and which hdd been cut into this form 
by the descending water courses. I allude to ibis 
point hero, os it will subsequently servo to explain the 
nature of what appeared at first to bo an artificial 
cement, in some of the so-called discoveries of M* do 
Saulcy. 

At a quarter to nine o'clock wo arrived at the Wady 
Bchareh. Iloro we had dotorminod to halt for break- 
fast, for a fine frosh-water stream flows through it, 
which disappears under the sand about two himdred 
yards before it roaches the sea. Skirting the mountain 
side are the remains of an old Homan or Saracenic 
aqueduct, which possibly had been constructod to 
convey water from this spring to u foil or large 
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bUilidbigy a part of the walk of which still oBist 
botweon tho mountain and the sea. 

In this spring wo had expected ^ find ii^h-* 
water fish, hut we afterwards learnt that it was 
in another mote to the north that a number of 
these had beon caught. Here, however, wo found 
a considembld nuinlxnr of small crabs, some of which 
we secured. The Wady? itself, with its overhanging 
and precipitous rocks, iti4all canes, tropical vegetation, 
and delightful purling Stream, was one of the most 
charming spots I have ever beheld. Doubtless the 
freshness and verdure of it was the more delightful 
from contrast with tho surrotmding barrenness and 
desolation. Having rofroshod myself by a bath in 
this delicious stream, the water of which was very 
pleasant to the taste, we proceeded on our way to 
tho DgebekEsdoum. 

By half-past cloven we reac*hod the plain of El- 
Jfcuera, part of which is covered by mimosa and acacia 
trees. The past rains had served to solidify tho ground 
over which wo travollod ; and tho subsequent fine 
weather had been sufficient to prevent any slough or 
swamp. Tho sunshine, although bright and warm, was 
not oppressive, so that we had reason to congratulate 
ourselves on having been permitted to reach this spot 
under most favorable circumstances. Although we were 
altogether unarmed, yet we were under none of those 
upprehcnsions in passing through these jungles, of 
which M. de Saulcy speaks; nor did our guides say 
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aaytiiing to m oomenmg the need oi oMtacn and 
watdi&laeaB. Hoe we aew water-lowl sviaanung 
and diving in the mb, aoiLMeend pigecma flying 
from one shore to the othear '* This waa qnito suffi* 
cdent to disfirove the popular belief conoeraing the 
malignancy of tiie eTapoiations which proceed from 
these waters. To our right was a large opening in 
the plain, about six or seven fret in diameter, sur* 
rounded by a circle of stones. These stones were 
intended to warn the passer-by of the ptroximity of 
this dangerous cavity, for a cornel and its rider had 
been predpitated into it some time before, and not 
#> trace of them had been discovered. 1 throw in » 
stone, but there was not the slightest sound to indicate 
that it had reached the bottom, or touched the sides 
iu its descent, thus leading us to believe that the 
opening is of groat size and depth. It may enable 
one to fmu some condusious concerning the volcanic 
character of the country surrounding the Dead Sea, 
and may even^ to some degree, explain the manner 
in which its waters are carried off. 

As we approached the boautiM and picturesque 
mountain of Esdoum, I observed some mounds ex- 
tending in an easterly direction, imbedded in the 
extremity of one of which were a few stones in regular 
strata. I laughingly observed to my fellow-traveller 
that I siqtposed this was one of M. de Saulcy’s 
ruins, — ^litde thinking at the time that this was, in 
reaUly, the scene of his great discoveries. After passing 
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wtBada, tn mm a|pe& & rut qouititj «f Inige 
loQM BtODfla. 'With ih* open rcflume befom me, I lead 
alead 1C, de Suakifn mbemmUh ao that we might 
OMotiy fallow him in all that he prolsaaes to have 
aaen, Oaaefally munainiiig the groond, aa we proceeded, 
we teaohfid a large mound oovered with a mass of 
atonea, similar to those with which the plain was 
strewn. Our guides now, told us that this was the 
Rodjorn-el-Mozonhel. Here, then, we were at the spot 
where M. do Sauloy’s powers of discovery were first 
excited, and firaan whence he had directed his inves- 
tigaticos on his return fitnn his visit to the Eastern 
iddo of the Dead Sea. I shall at once give my readers 
the extract from his travels referring to this pmnt. 
It is almost unnecessary to mention that while 
the minute and specific details, the exact measurements, 
the number of minutes which it took to pass from one 
spot to onothm*, would encourage the conviction of 
truthfulness, it would also insure detection should 
these statements be false, or prove but the fancies 
of the imagination. 

First we have M. dc Saulcy’s eyes opened to the 
belief that ho then beheld the sito of the ancient 
tiodom: — 

“ By ten o’clodk we pass dose by a hillock, fifteen 
“ yards in diameter, oovered with largo rough stones 

that look as if they had been burnt, and whidi 
“ constituted at some remote and unascertainable pe- 
“ lied, a part of a round struoture immediately com- 



" nwndiiit tlie Aora. Tfai bm b oD^iy Abty yttrjs 
*'off to oor Ml, ani the toMratkia «ide not more 
“ titoa breaty in the oi^osito Axeetiaa. Hie sight 
«of this briMhig in^tttoali toe strongly, and my 
‘'Aoughts iweit to Sodcna. I <}iiesti<m Abon- 
** Oaouk ; * What is that f * ‘ Qasr-Qadim ’ (‘ An 

“ aameat eaatle ’), is the answer. ‘ The name ? ’ 
“ 'Bedjem-Altescmrihel* (*The Heap of Mien 
** Stones.') 

. “ On this identioal spot Colonel Lapie has placed 
‘#Thamata. I know not in what narrative he has 
" found mmition of this min, which ho calls Tell-el* 
" MsoggaL All I can say on the subject is, that 
" in the map of Egypt, Arabia Potraea, and Syria, 
published by Hcrisson (At Joan’s, me Saint>Joan* 
" de-Boauvais, No. 10), 1 find marked at the south* 
*' western point of tho Dead Soa, and consequently in 
" a oorreot locality, this same TeU-cl-MsoggaL 
** For myself, I entertain no doubt that I soo be* 
Ibre me the ruins of a building which was on* 
“ ciently a part of Sodom. The Scheikh, Abou- 
“ Doouk, is very explicit on this point. When I 
« ask him ‘ Where was the town of Sodom ? ’ he 
“ answers me, ' Here.' ‘ And did this ruin belong 
**to the condemned city?' ‘Sahihdi’ (* Assuredly’). 
‘»<Ar6 there other vestiges of Sodmn?’ ‘Nkam! 
“ Fib khmrabat ktir ’ (‘ Yes, there are a great many’). 
" « Where are they P’ ‘ Hon oua hon ’ (‘ There, and 
“ there *), and he points to the extr<muty of the Salt 

t 2 
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** Mouataln which we have just wound along, and 
the plain, planted with acacias, extending to the 
foot of ike mounii^jlll^ towards the Ouad-eE-Zouera, 
Most unfortunately it is now late to retrace 
our steps, and fake a cursory glimpso of these 
“ ruiuB, even for a moment But the warning will 
“ serve; and as wo shall return this way in a few 
“ days, I purpose to iS^ISut more carefully, and to 
“ exaniino into these rums to wMch our gallant 
Scheikh has called niy attention. I really think I 
fool more pleasure iu knowing that I Bhall then 
be enabled to contemplate the remains of the 
“ celebrated Sodom, than I feel regret in having now 
“ only seen this kind of advance post, placed like a 
light -house close to the sea- shore, and called Red- 
jum-el-Mezorrlu'L Tl\e halt at the earners pit, 
** the admonition of Abou-I)aouk, and th(.‘ uneasiness 
** caused by the imprudence of my comjmnions, rta- 

** turftlly pro von tod n3e fix>m exuniining the base and 

** declivity of the Salt Mountain with as much care 
as I should have done under other circumstances. 
On the return of our sportsmen we resumed our 
'' maix'h with utcreosed speed to make up for the 
time lost. I now Ik gin to lecture the rush wan- 
defers myself, and this additional avocation consoles 
me for the negligence I so bitterly regret, but 
“ which I hopt^ to retrieve on our return. During 

tlie next hour we continue nxurcldng over the same 

light and efilorcseem soil, l^etween the Salt Moun- 
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tain and tho sea ; keeping nearly at tlie same distance 
from cither ; ahont fifty yards from the shore, and 
“ thirty fix)m the cliffs. Thus we wind along the 
uiicTcn flank of the mountain, which at the Rummit 
scarcely exceeds one himdrcKi yards in height. 
“ When opposite the Redjom-ehMezorrhel our course 
** wa« south-east ; eleven minutes later we tumesi to 
** south -south-east ; tlien for twenty minutes again al- 
temately to south-east and south-south-east, imtil 
“ by half- past eleven our direction became south- 
south-west ; at forty-eight minutrs past eleven w© 
march south-south-oast again. ” 

Having photographed theRc'djom-el-Mezoirhel, I am 
here enabled to place before the rea/lcr a fao- simile of 
the landscape, with the Dead Si'a and the Mountains of 
Moab in the background. My own figure in travelling 
costume, etauding upon the mound, will give an id(;a 
of its proportions. Tlie saline iiicmstations, oiM'usioned 
by the rectKiing waters, may also be observed. We 
inquirwi of our Arab guides wliat was the origin of 
this tnound. They said, that the stones wore heap(ff 
together in honor of some great man ; but his name 
they could not tell. We asked whether they thought 
that it iniglit be a part of some ancient building ; 
but they did not, they replied, believe that such was 
the ciuse. The statements of the Arabs, cither one 
way or the other, are seldom of much value. They are 
quick in discerning the feolmgs and impressions of 
the traveller, and, it is etddent, frequently aecommodate 
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ihdbr information to that which the}' conceive is most 
agrot^ablc to the inquirer. 

We then proceeded carefully to examine this mound, 
whi(*h Is the only object along this part of the sea that 
C4in ill tlu' slighteBt degree be associated with any ancient 
buildings. That which our guides asserted, was fully 
lx>rno out by tbe character of its formation. At first it 
appeun^ to me that the lower stones woro imbedded in 
a kind of rough oomeiit, but, on calling Mr. Graham's 
ult(^ntion to this, wo unhesitatingly decided, that it was 
only 0 eonglonicrate of clay and sand, similar to that 
which wt‘ bud observed when descending the mountain. 
OiK' of the RtonoB appi'un^d to him as if it had been 
squiin*!! by a stoiio-mnson, but it was not difficult to 
pcrci‘ivo tliat it must have been detaclicd from ono of 
the regular strata, some of which we could boo in 
the mountains alK)v<' from tlic jioint at which wo woro 
standing. We broke off fragments of tho 8t(»Tio in 
ordiT thiSt it might bt^ made clear to otliers as >\ell 
as to ourselves, that none of tliesu stones had jiassed 
through the process of vitrification, nor had bcim in 
any M’uy subject to volcanic action. 

Nncn my return to England those fragments have 
btH'ii testt'd, as well as those which wo obtained at 
Gonmnm. Tliis analysis quite establishes the oi>mion 
that thc^e stones could not have passed through any 
volcanic or \itrifying process. They consist of a kind 
of marble, w'hieh when tested by strong acids, w'as at 
once dissohed. The action of fire would as readily 
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have decomposed the carboiiato of lime. This soexns in 
itself sufficient to overthrow M. do Sauloy’s theory ; 
and it is strange that to one possessing the scicntifio 
knowledge which he evidently does, this mode of testing 
hia conclusions never suggested itself. 

Having so far examined the lledjom-ol-Mozorrhel, 
we proceeded along the coast to the Cave of Esdoum. 
Our first object hero was to photograph, and wo took 
views of the Dead Sea, with the Mountains of Moab, 
the lino of moimtains terminating with the Djebol 
Esdoum, and the exterior of the cave {vide front isjnccc). 
Before this cave large massive fragments of rock-salt 
were lying, which had boon detiiched from the over- 
hanging moimtains. The interior of the cave, although 
small, is of very beautiful proportions. A large quan- 
tity of oleguut white salt stalactites were hanging 
from the roof and side's. Up to tlieso wo clambtTod, 
and broke off a conuidcrablo number, to bo conveyed 
to Jerusalem and England as among the curiosities 
of the Dead Sea. 

We remounted our horses, and retraced our way at 
a quick pace, until wo arrived at the Redjom-cl- 
Mczorrhel, 

As we have now to follow M. do Saulcy in his 
examinations of the ground lying bi'twoen the llodjom- 
el-Mezorrhel and the Djebcl-Esdoum, it will bo well 
to give in this place the extract from his travels 
referring thereto. 

“Forty-six minutes past two have arrived, when we 
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find ourselves again procisely in front (and yards 
distant on the left), of the collection of rains bearing 
the name of Redjom-el-Mozorrhel^ The water's edge 
is scamely forty or fifty yards to our right, whilst 
the foot of the momitain is only thirty yards from 
the road we are following. When we reach the 
llodjom-el-MoEorrhel wc are marching north by west. 
15y fifty »two minutes past two wc tnm west-north- 
w('st. ITio sea is then eighty yards off, and the foot 
** of the mountain distant one hundred and fifty yards. 
** The shore, having thus boc*omc wider, oxpo8(‘8 to our 
** \iew large blocks of stone, worn by time, and in tlie 
** midst of them wo socm distinguish regular rows, 
hiding the foundations of ancient walls. W'c are now 
“ unquestionably in the midst of mins, apparent and 
distinguishable, covering a space of nearly four 
“ hundred yards in extent. Our course at this time 
“ is north-north- west. To our right is a sandy beai*h, 
** and before us tho thicket of buslu's or di^arf trees, 
“ into which our companions had incautiously ven- 
tur«Ki, in search of game, on our former journey. 

** To our left the l)jel>el-Esdoum has ceased to fonn 
a single mass, and we have arrived in front of the 
vast excTOHcences, or projecting hillixjks, bordering 
tho northern point of this mountain. On these 
hillocks, w'hich present an extensive surface, dis- 
joint<Ml nceumulations appt‘ar, exhibiting positive and 
•* infallilile evideueo of the existence, on this point, 
** of a ^erv consulciable to^u. We ’wind closely 
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round die foot of these rains, so that it is impossible 
“ to mistake their origin. By three o'clock the thicket 
“ of trees concealing the view of the sea, is eighty 
‘‘ yards ofl^ to our right. Our course is now north- 
“ north-west. 

** By seven minutes past three we cross the dry bed 
‘‘ of a torrent, fifteen yards wide. Here the hillocks 
** covered with ruins are divided by a rtivine, and form 
two distinct masses, bearing on their surface the ini- 
menso fragments which the Arabs acconi][)anying us 
are unanimous in calling Esdoura (Sodom). In the 
“ plain itself, beyond the bod of the torrent I have 
just mentioned, appear numerous lines of stone 
** blocks, remains of the primaeval habitations. By 
** eleven minutes past three wo march wost-north- 
west, starting from the spot where the ruins heaped 
“ upon the plain cease to appear. We then keep con- 
stantly following the same direction, whilst the delta 
‘‘ upon which our road is traced has become a vast 
plain, intersected by many ravines, strewed witli 
** large rolled blocks, and planted with a vast number 
** of mimosas, or acacias. 

By a quarter-past three, wo are opposite the 
“ extreme point of the Djobel-Esdoum, wliich ends in 
a perpendicular steep, commanding a large and 
beautiful plain, planted with mimosas, and spreading 
“ to a considemblc distance in a south-south-west 
direction. 

‘*Iiy half-i)ast three we reach the foot of the first 
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** hilloeksi about thirty yards m heighti flanking the 
mouth of the Ouad**02-2k)uerai and begin the asoent 
** of this ouad immediately after, directing our course 
at first due west. Upon the level crests of the two 
hillocks I have just mentioned, arc very numerous 
“ ruins, of the same descriptions as those of Ayn-Djedy, 
Esdoum, Iin*Neniaireh, and Seb£to* Amongst the 
** Arabs, tlioso ruins are called Zoucra-ct-Tahtah. 
** They are thon'fore tho ruins of tho Zoar that suc- 
ceeded tho Zoar of the Bcripiurcs, and on the same 
site. 

It has btM?n stated that we passed the limits of the 
** ruins of Sodom by eleven minutes past throe ; wo 
“ roach the ruins of Zoar, or Sc^gor, by thirty minutes 
** past three. It has thus taken us nineteen minutes 
to pass from the ono place to tho other, which 
** implies that the distance between tlu'm is somewhat 
** U*88 Uian two thousand yards, or a mile and a quarter 
** according to English measurement. I wtis then 
** perfectly justiliiHi in affirming at on earlier page, 
** that the relative situation of the ruins of Sodom and 
** Zoar exactly corresponded with, and confirmed uU 
“ the ciroumstoncos of tho narrative transmitted to us 
by tho Bible, of the flight of Lot ; this flight 
liaviiig lK>en accomplished uitliin the inten^al of 
time between the tii*st break of day and the full rise 
** of the sun.’’ 

Tho statements made in this extract wo proceeded 
narrowly to compare with the character of the coast 
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over which we had already passed some hours before, 
From the Eedjom-el-Mezorrhel to tho Djebcl-Esdoum 
the ground was strewn with stones, sinular to those 
which appear in the foreground of the engraving of 
tho first mentioned mound. Wo looked along this 
coast for tho foundation walls ol‘ which M, do Saulcy 
writes* Not a trace of them could wo discover. Ilero 
and there the stones had been accidently arranged in 
a manner that might bo considered regular; but tho 
fact of their being on the surface only, was sufiSicient 
to demonstrate that it was tho result of more accident. 
M. do Sauley does well to characterize them os rough, 
for certainly no tool or instrument of any kind had 
over been employed in giving them their present form, 
which is purely natui*al. 

To w'hat cause then, it may be asked, can such an 
aocumiihition of stones be attributed ; scattered, as tliey 
are, along a considerable part of tho coast? No one 
acquainted with the chanicter of the adjacent moun- 
tains would be at a loss in arriving at a sound and 
simple conclusion. This part of tho mountain chain 
has been worked os salt mines. Tho rock-salt, of 
which probably the moimtain is chiefly composed, is 
intermingled with rocks and stones of various sizes. 
In working these mines tho stones would be necessarily 
impelled down tho mountain side, and thus the coast 
had become strewn with them. Stones exactly similar 
in colour and appearance might bo observed up to the 
very highest point of these excavations. If, thoroforo, 
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tbose with which the coast is corered arc the remains of 
ancient buildings, then by some strange and unlikely 
agency, portions of these ruins have found their way 
up tho sides of the Djobol-Esdoum. Most unhesi- 
tatingly, therefore, wo came to the simple and natural 
inference, that these rc»ugh stones wore those which 
had boon excavated in working tho salt mines. Indeed 
we could hardly do otheri^’isc than conceive, that 
nothing but M. do Saulcy’s anxiety to discover the 
remains of tho ancient Sodom, would havo led him to 
identify them with ruins of any kind whatever. 

Wo hod, however, still to investigate the mounds 
of which tho French traveller speaks, and which he 
80 distinctly asserts to bo ancient ruins. As we rode 
along wo closely interrogated our Arab guides, in 
order that wo might not pass by any object worthy 
of attention, or fail to observe the verj'' spots of which 
M. do Sanlcy makes mention. At alwut J j>ast 3 p.m. 
wo wore opposite tlio place which we had passed on our 
wuy to the Kodjom-cl-Mozorrhcl, and in reference to 
w^hich I had laughingly observed that hero, I sup}K)8ed, 
wore some of bis ruins. So destitute, however, wore they 
of any trace of ancient remains, that although we had 
closely adhered to his time, measurement, and distances, 
wo yet took much pains to cross-question the Arabs, with 
regard to the probable existence of other mounds, which 
might have led him with some show of reason to draw 
the conclusions ho did. They said, however, that these 
were all which existed in that part, and one of our 
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giiidee having also accompanied M. de Sanlcy's expe- 
dition, we had additional reason for knowing that wo 
were passing over the same ground as that on which 
he had travelled. 

These mounds wore evidently formed by the spur, 
or projecting extremity, of the mountain. The only 
trace of stones was to be observed in the last of these 
hillocks, to the stratified character of which I have 
l)eforo referred. The remainder seemed to bo com- 
posed ahnost entirely of earth, and led us likewise to 
conedude that they were composed of the earth and 
rubbish which had boon soparalcfl from the salt mine's. 
Ilere was the natural exit into tlio Bead Sea of the 
winter torrent, flowing through the Wady-cz-Zoucra. 
On appealing to our guides to explain the wall-liko 
appearance of one side of these earthen hillocks, they 
at once pointed out that tliis had been occasioned by 
the mere flow of water, which, rushing by, had cut 
avvuy the earth, and left tliis flat surface exposed. A 
glance at tlio appcaraiico of the ground was sufiicient 
to indicate that no doubt could reasonably exist on 
this point, and that oxir friouds at Jerusalem had 
justly represented the unfoimdod chui-acter of M. de 
Saulcy’s allegations. 

In the exp(»ctation of seeing something m the form 
at least of a collection of stones, wo had prepared 
to take a photograph of this spot. There being, how- 
ever, no part of it which could in the slightest degree 
be identified with a ruin, we rode off in the direction of 
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the Baa*ess-Zouora. We had not proceeded when it 
occurred to mo that our illustrationB would hardly be 
considered complete should we be unable to produce some 
photograph of this spot; and wo accordingly returned 
and pitched our cameras for the purpose. The time of 
flun-set was approaching, and the opposite mountains of 
Moab wore lighted up with a radiance and exquisite 
beauty of coloring, which cannot bo conceived by any 
but a spectator. In the winter season the shadows are 
necessarily broader, and bring out in wondrous contrast 
the rugged outlines and intorsocting ravines of the 
mountain range. From this point of view, every color 
of tho rainbow seemed blended in one hannonious 
whole, and no delineation can exaggerate its intensity 
and variety of tint. I do not, at the same time, believe 
it i)08siblo that this scone can bo justly represented by the 
brush of the painU'r. There is a softness and mellow- 
ness about tho aspect of the nhole that almost gi\es 
tlio impression of a suj>eniatui’iil and unearthly \Tision. 
I have seen nothing that can be likened to this bright 
landscape, except, in some little degree, tho view of 
the Lebanon, as tho traveller emerges at sun-sot from 
the Sidon road, on to the broad plains of lleyrout. 

The approach of night rendered it necessary that 
wo should tear ourselves from this scene, and our guides 
l)ctrayed a great deal of anxiety to see us on oui way. 
By some imtoward circurastunce botJi Mr. Graham’s 
and my last photograpli failcni. Wlien we proewded to 
develop them that evening, no image appeared in either 
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case. I haTO reoaon to believe that we both xnade a 
luistake in the papers which we attempted to develop ; 
that, in short, those which had boon exposed to the light 
we had left untouched. That it was so in Mr. G^ahnIn^s 
case there can bo no doubt, for about ten days after- 
wards he exposed one of these papers at Jerusalem, and 
when ho proceeded to develop it there appeared tlio 
view from the Djebol-Esdoum, and that which ho had 
taken in the IToly City. Although ho kindly gave me 
this photograph that 1 might use it os an illustration, 
the two views arc too confused one with the other to 
admit of this being done. My readers are therefore 
denied that which would most nearly approach to an 
ocular demonstration in roforcnco to tliis particular 
spot. 

We continued carefully to observo the groimd over 
\>hich wo were passing, comparing it with the notes 
and conclusions of M. do Saulcy. When describing 
the ruins of Baulbi.''k, and justly condemning some 
obsonntioiis which appeared in the Magamn PUtoresque 
in reference to that remarkable locality, our French 
tiavellor quotes the old proverb, “Travellers arc 
permitted to lie.'^ We certainly drew very strong 
inferences on this point, when comparing the accounts 
in the book from which wo were reading, with the 
state of the ground over which wo wore passing. 
In the passages already quoted, it will be seen that 
M. do Sauley says, after leaving Esdoum, “ the delta 
uiK>n which our road is traced has become a vast 
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plain, intersected by many wines**’ And yet it 
takes, according to his own showing, but a quarter 
of an hour, at the very slow rate at which one travels 
in that country, to traverse this ‘‘ vast plain.” Its 
vastness appeared to us quite enigmatical ; and as for 
the many ravines,'^ a few small water courses, at the 
utmost about three feet in dc'pth, were the only illus- 
trations of our traveller’s correctness of description ! 

After M. do Saulcy had passed over this plain, he 
reached tlio mouth of the Ouad-ez-Zouera. IIo writes, 
Upon the level crests of the two hillocks I have 
** just mentionod, are very numerous ruins of the same 
des(Tip<ion os those of Ajm-Djedy, Esdoura, En- 
“ Nemairoh, and SijbAan. Amongst the Arabs, these 
** ruins are culled Zouera-ot-Tahtah. They are, there- 
** fore the ruins of the Zoar that succeeded the Zoar of 
the Scriptures, and on the same site ” 

My fellow-traveller and myself wore as prepared to 
dispiito this hjq)othe8is, as that which referred to Sodom. 
There was nothing whatever to indicate the presence 
of ruins on this spot. The evening was too far ad- 
vanced to admit of our taking a photograph, although 
it would havt‘ iKKin very desirable if only in an artistic 
point of view. Larg(» masses of primaeval rock scorned 
piled together in wild confusion. These bold projections 
assumed an aspect of pi('turesque grandeui*, when 
viewed from the sides of the Wady Zouora. The 
streaks of remaining light stUl caused a glow of warm 
coloring to envelop the mountains of Moab, between 
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which and ourselves the rugged outline of the Djohel- 
Esdoum rose like a mighty giant. The shades of night 
prevented us from a careful examination of the rest of 
the way over which we had to pass ci’e reaching the 
Ras-ez-Zouera. The glimmering light of the stars did 
not enable us to move onward with much security. 
Yet this rendered more imposing the overhanging 
rcK’ks, and deep dolilos through whieli we had to pass. 
Maiij’’ a Ume wo could hardly i)crHuade ourselves that 
we had not on either side a nobl(‘ castle, with its 
froviniing battlements and lowers. 

Willie on ilie subject of Zoar, I must be permitted to 
refer to the explanation which M. dc Saulcy attempts 
to give eonecruiug llio death of Lot’s wife. T1 h» 
Scriptures simply and literally stale, (^he heo<wie a 
of Our traveller, however, takes amithcr 

view of the matter, and writes as follows: — 

** Is it possible to explain the dcalli of Lot’s wife P 
I am inclined to believe so, and this would bo my 
** solution. At the moment wIhsi the lingo mountain 
was heaved up voloanit’ally, tliero must have been 
“ throughout its whole extent tremendous falls of 
d(>tuehed masses, similar to thr>80 we have observed 
“ at every 8k‘p. Lot’s wife having loitered behind, 
either through fright or curiosity, was most likely 
“ eruslied by one of these descending fragments, and 
when Lot and his children turned round to look 
towards the place where she had stopped, they saw 
nothing but the salt rock which covered her body. 
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‘‘ The catastrophe may bo explainwl in many ways, 
“ but having visited the spot, I hold to the opinion 
** I have now advanced, without seeking, however, to 

impose it on others/^ 

An attempt to explain away the miracles recorded in 
the Word of God is unhappily oik* of the most pro- 
minent features in modern infidelity. Against such a 
mode of interpretation we arc called upon most strongly 
to protest. The death of Lot's wife was either a 
miraculous intervention of God, full of instnietion to 
pjjst as well as to pres(‘nt generations, or otherwise tlie 
eircuiUHtaTico is wholly niisrejirt M’nh'd in the Bible. 
Tt is not a subject that adinith of argument, but 1 
would merely remark, that unless the pillar itself were 
(lisi'overod, noitlcT iny own \isit, that of IVL de Sauky, 
or of any other traveller, can throw light upon a fact 
with regard to wdiicdi there cannot, and ought not, to 
bo room for explanation. If the w^oinan had not 
become a pillar of salt, and, ns JI. do Saulcy says, a 
salt rock had ** (*overed her body/* how would Lot 
have boi'n made sensible of the nature of the catastrophe 
which had taken place I 

But I may observe', in addition, that it surprises mo 
that M. de Saulcy did not make' use of his knowledge 
of I rethrew’’, before venturing to give such an unscrip- 
tiu'ul opinion conce'niing tlio end of Lot’s wife. By no 
pi*ocess of reasoning can tho expression employed in 
the original be torturcnl into the construction which 
he has gi4en. The Hebrew \erb, from which the noun 
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These we determined to examine on our return, since 
it was necessary for us to retrace our stt'ps in order to 
enter on the road by Mar-Saba to Jcruvsalcm. Wo 
passed through a large quantity of loose stones, which 
a reference lo M. do Saulcy’s travels convinced us wore 
connected witli the ruins to which he refers. We did 
not, however, pause to investigate them, having made 
up our minds to follow his steps, and make the Ayn-el- 
Feclikhah the starting point. 

I had fully anticipated a bath in the Dead Sea. 
When, however, we arrived at this pari of the coast, 
wo found the banks lined by a deiiso thicket of tall 
n^eds, which rendered it almost imi^ossible to attain this 
object ; T was tlKUvfore content to follow our party <o 
the A\ai-el-Fechkliuh, at which we arrived at about 
’ all -past (‘le\('n. Here Wf* breakfasted, and drank of 
the spring, the water of which possesses a sweetish 
bra(‘kish taste. If this spring has its source on higher 
ground, 1 have no doubt tliat the water there found 
is excellent. 

Our repast being finished, wo prepared to retrace 
our course, and to observe carefully tliose foal arcs of 
the spot with which M. de Saulcy had attempted to 
connect the ruins of Gomorrah. We had observed the 
most prominent objects on our way to the spring, for 
the purpose of considering what parts it would bo 
desirable to photograph, I must confess that my disap- 
pf>intmont and surprise here oxe>eodcd that which I 
ftit when \isiting the shores of the South-WeskTO 
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extremity rjf the ftoa. I had fully expected to meet 
with something like ruins, which might bo either of 
Roman or of Saracenic origin ; it was therefore no 
liltle annoyance to find ns little to snj)port the thooiy 
which liad been propoinuh^d, us what I had observed 
on the borders of tlie Djebel-Esdfnim. 

It is thus flint M. de Sauley writes on the 
snhj(‘et ; — 

Soon the direction of our road turns south hy west, 

iiudining gnidually to the south-W(‘Ht, for more than 
** half an hour, when it bears directly west-south-west. 

Tiu' bea(‘li on onr h'ft is eoven^d with black floated 
“wood, slimbs, br<mibl(*s, and, at interials, wutb tall 
“ tliiek roods, until we reaeb tlie termination of the 
“ Rbor-el-f)jabir. At five minutes past two s('0 
“ before us, about six tliousand yards on our right, a 
“ flat ridge call(‘d EI-lIadjr-Lasbab ; and a little more 
“ to tlie soutli, and distant about eight thousand yards, 
“ the Nakb-Ooumran, towards which \\e direct our 
“ march by half-past two. We are thou exactly in 
“ front of the mouth of the Ouad-Zcrkali, wliieh opens 
“ on the eastern shor(‘ of the Dtnid Sen. In twelve 
“ minutes, the be^ach spreads out on our left, to a widtli 
“ of two hundred yards. By forty-nine minutes past 
“ two wo have again neared the shore, wbicdi is only 
“ twenty-fi\e yards distant to our left. By five minutes 
“ to three we liave reduced to ab<nit a thousand yards 
“ our distance from tlu* rang(» of the mouiitnius of 
“ ramian, and a nigged ^ alley, calbnl the Ouad- 
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consequence of this, and the fatigues of the past day, 
it was nearly six o'clock the next morning before we 
begun to stir. 

We were under the impression that it would bo 

inn>08siblo to reach ITcbron that day. As we had, 

therefore, made up our minds to pitch our tent that 

evening at Carmel, generally called “NabaFs Carmel," 

of which we read in 1 Sam. xxv., wo were in no hurry 

to stjirt. Just as wq wove on the point of doing this, 

a circumstance happened which was nearly productive 

of no little disi'omfort to mys(df. All our water had 

been brought from th Bn'=i-ol-Kedttr, there being no 

springs or wells in this part of the mountains. I was 

giving my mare some water, when one of the mules 

kicked at her, and off she galloped. Finding horsell‘ 

tioe, slie went away at a gieat pace, sending her heels 

into the air, as if c<'intious that she could now set us 

nt defiance. All attempts to catch her in that open 

coxmtry proved useless. Ilapinly she did not choose 

a road for herself, but w'at(*hcd anxiously to ascertain 

by what W'ay w\' should journey. Ifad she been 

at all acquainted with tliis part of the country, it is 

probable that, if wo had ever scon her again, it would 
0 

have been only when we returned to Jerusalem. I had 
some difficulty in persuading our Bedouins that I could 
walk, and tliat they were therefore to bo cautious in 
their attempts to catch my errant steed. The marc 
kept well in advance of our party, and it was only by 
using the greatest tact that one of the men managed to 
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make a circuit and get before her. After we had 
proceeded about two milca we entered a defile, and 
then, there being no way of oaeape, my sagacious steed 
was secured. 

As the day advanctKl, wt wen^ told by our escort 
that, if w(j di'bired it, it would be j>ructical)lo to reach 
Hebron that (‘V(‘iiijig. Tliis was joyful intelligence. 
We, of course, dotenuined to do so, since it would enable 
us to roach J<‘rubulom in gt)od time the next day. 

About lhr(>o o’clock wc arrived at Nabal’s Carmel. 
Here wert‘ two springs of good wat(‘r, which afforded 
dt lightful refresh mei it to oui'selves and our cuttle. The 
water which hud bt i^u brouglit from tlie liub-el-Kodar 
was v('ry bud, but even tliis Jiud been greatly valued, 
and during the day oeonoiuically used. It was a luxiuy 
to find ourselves again in the regions of springs. The 
servant found here that one of the wat(T-skins had 
l)ec‘ri dro])p<'J on the roiid ; and, as the^e things aro 
greatly valued by th(' Bedouins, a youth who had come 
witli us from Jlebroii undertook to ride our servant’s 
horse in si\u‘eli of the missing skin, lie recovered it, 
but bad ridden the }K)or horse so hard that it excited 
the unbounded indignation of our muleteer. 

Our Bedouins wore now prepared to return to their 
onenmpment at the Kharbct-eBKhalylo. They received 
with great thankfuluoss the extra “ Backsheesh” wdth 
which wo pres(*ntcd them, and they w^itrmly bid us 
adieu with perhaps more coin in their ix)ckets than 
what they were w ont to handle for months together. 
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We pursued our way to Ilebron full of satisfaction 
at tlie expectation that our toilsome journey was soon to 
terminate. This part of the land is but little cultivated, 
although it would abundantly repay the labors of the 
husbandman. Hero and there we started a covey of 
partridge's ; or a wolf, or jaekall, crossed our path. The 
evening was now closing in, and leaving our baggage 
under the eoiiADy of the servant, we deteimined to press 
forward witli Slic'ik Ilainsi. AVe laid to pass over mucli 
of the s<une bad road as tliat uhieli w(^ had traversed on 
our way from Hebron, only m tliis case we were without 
the light of the moon Th^' Murefooteduess of our horses 
was well tested, and it w^as necessary to h'ave to them 
tJih'fly even tlio direction in which we should go. 

At about seven o’clock, the barking of dogs, and a 
Jvvv lights moving about tlie distant valley, apprised 
us tliat we were ajii'H niching Hebron, and before eight 
n\dock we won a</ain sttllcd in our old quarters at 
the liuzaretto. Much of our time w us occupied the next 
moming in settling accounts, and giving sundry extra 
])r(‘seiith. AV(‘ did not start for Jerusah'ni until eleven 
o’clock, which we safely reached soon after sun-set, 
Ou^ friends thei'e wen* surprised to lu'ar of what we had 
accompliNlKKl in very little more tlian live days, and 
seemed as ph'asod as ourselves at the success which had 
attended our expedition. Indeed, it was with no liitlo 
thankfubiess that wo recalled the various events of the 
journey, and the manner in which we had boon favored 
by the wcatber and every concomitant circumstance. 
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(iOUMIlAN. 


Jn tlic foregoing pages my readers have had a 
Bunimary of my own impressions witli rc'gard to the 
charaol eristics of the South-Western side of the Dead 
Sea. With those impressions, all the residents in 
I’ttlostiiio with whom I conversed are agreed. They 
had always been convinced that there was no foun- 
dation for the conclusions at which M. do Sauley had 
arrivexi, in reforenee to the existence of remains of 
Sodom and Zoar. I have before obborv'od that Admah 
and Zeboim being only ineideiitully mentioned in the 
Scriptures, it was unnecessary to investigate wluit liad 
been written concerning them. 

My desire was now to visit Oumran, or Goumran, 
which M. do Sauley idontifios with the city of Gomorrah, 
This place being located on the North-Western side of 
the Dead Sea, no diffonlty existed in the way of the 
accomplishment qf this object. The extreme point to 
wddeh ho refers, viz., the Ayn-ol-Fochkhah, is not far 
removed fi*om the lint' of travel which Pilgrims and 
other travollors generally pursue in visiting Mur-Saba, 
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the Dead Sea, and the Jordan. My only care, there- 
fore, was so to adjust my time that the trip might 
be accomplished within the limits proposed. 

On the morning of the 23rd of December, Mr. 
Graham and myself started from Jerusalem, being 
accompanied on this occasion by Mr. Elijah Meshullam. 
Mr. Finn, the British Consul, was anxious to be of our 
party, but being unable to leave Jerusalem at the hour 
of our departure, he proposed, if possible, joining us at 
Jericho. I was thankful for the prospect of having his 
lengthened experience of the character and remains of 
the coimtry, in Ihe iiiv’o'tigation of those spots to 
which M. de Saiilcy had directed attention. 

I shall forbear in this, as I have done in the former 
part of this narrative', from occupying the time of my 
readers with any lengthened description of the coimtry 
and road between J(‘rusalcin and the Jordan. This is 
ore of the parts of Palestine which has boon too 
frequently and too well described to render otherwise 
than superfluous many notes and comments of my own. 
Our Consul had apydied to the Paslia for two soldiers 
to be our escort. We were presently joined by four, 
who doubtless thought that they would got as much 
from us as possible. We, however, dismissed two of 
them ; and finding that one of the others had cruelly 
mutilated his horse with the Arab stirrup-iron, which is 
used likewise as a spur, we sent him also back to 
Jerusalem. One of the others shortly after overtook 
us, to occupy his place, in our escort. ^ 
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The road to Jericho, which is even worse in many 
parts than that from Jerusalem throuj^h the mountains 
to Jaflti, passes by many places of interest. Among 
tlicse are Bethany and the Brook Clierith, the latler the 
8(u>n<> of til© miraculous supply of food with which the 
prophet Elijah was favoured. The brook was at this 
tiiru' pai*tly fillc<l wilh wal(‘r, and 1 bidievc is only dry 
alter tlio heat and drought of summer. It courses 
along a deep ravine, with fine o\erhaiigiiig rocks and 
I)rocipices. The s(*eueiy here, us well as in other parts, 
is very impressive. 

It was nearly one oVdock before we reached th(‘ 
entrauc(' to the jdains of Jericho. Ih^re and th(Te wxre 
to be stH'ii jiatelu's ol' garden ground looking beautil'ully 
green. The w'hole ol' this plain, propiuly cultivated 
and irrigated, would doubth'Hs become most product! Vi‘. 
A line tKiueduct, of a part of which w(‘ took a photo- 
graph, still conducts water from the spring of Elislia to 
the village of Jericho, 'riiis is su[)i>osc(l to have been 
built in the time of (^uistantiuc. It may, howx'ver, 
with otlu'r remains which are to be found in the neigh- 
bourhoml, Ix' of Saracenic origin. 

C)ur tent was pitched in a pleasant s]>ot, near the 
wretchtnl vdllagi' in w'hieh the Fellaheen of the district 
reside, and which is commonly termed Jericho. The 
ancient city was probably near the spring of Elisha. 
Hero wo atW^mptc'd to photograph a poor Turkish 
building called thi' Castle. It w^as no loss to us that 
our attempt ju’oved unsuccessful. 
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It was not till a quarter to three that, accompanied 
by 15 . Mosliullani, the two soldiers, and a man 
carrying my photograpliic apparatus, I started for the 
Jordan. We made oui* way rapidly over the plain, 
whe]i, mounting a rising ground, wo desciried about ten 
horsemen in the distance. Immediately there was a 
cry, “The liedouins ! the Ikdouins ! *' Presently we 
Haw three of their number start off at u full gallop 
towards us. I propoc^ed that W(' slioiihl rifk' forward in 
an uncon{‘(‘rued iiuinner, but 1 was told tliat tins must 
not be attempted. It was nec<‘ssary that we should be 
prepared, and reiuuii* on the spot to demand their 
iub'Jitioiis. 

Tlusse nu'u, who woiv of grt'ut size', and splciulidly 
mouiitc'd, eanu‘ riding towards us with raisc'd lances, us 
it tliey would transUx us; mIiou they reiaied in their 
horses witli the (|uick ness of thought, and we perceived 
»lrit they bolur.ged to a friendly tribe. They were 
conducting a party of travellers along the usual 
l)il grim's route, and wore xiow on tlieir way back to 
TeTusalcni. 1 had the' Hulisfuction of seeing what u 
reiicoulre in tlie veihlcTiiess with a party of Bedouins 
iniglit be, >\ithout suite ring fioin those dLsagreouble 
coiisequcnees which oft times follow such a mooting. 

The aj>proach to the Jordtin is not so impressive 
as I had expected; but the banks are beautiful, and 
lined by various kinds of trees. After taking two 
photographs, bathing in this pleasant stream, and 
cutting some sticks as souimlrs of my visit, I yielded to 
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the solicitations of my companions, who urged that it 
was dangerous to remain longer, and wo returned to 
JorieUo. We did not reach the village till about an 
hour after it was dark. Mr. Finn had arri\ed from 
Jerusalem : we s|H‘nt a pleasant evening together, and 
slept well that night upon our simple couches, notwith- 
standing the chorus of jackaUs’ screaming, M^hich was 
to he hoard around. 

I rose at four the next morning, and soon after tliis 
roused the other members of our party. We had looked 
forward to a very i‘arly start, but sundry little accidents 
befel us, and we were thus detained till past He\en 
o^dock. As wo had arranged to return to Jeruhalem 
that niglif, our baggage was packed to be sent back 
direct to the Holy City. We were so unfortunate as to 
obtain a guide to conduct us on our way. I say that 
tliis was unfortunate, inasmuch ns the man proved to be 
almost entirely ignorant of the phases to which we 
wished to go ; and in addition to this, being afraid of 
encountering the Bedouins, ho led us across some 
precipitous wadys, to cross wliich was at times anything 
but safe. 

Happily, after we had lost a full hour in wandering 
over mountain passes which might easily have been 
avoided, we were enabled to call our guide to order ; 
and then, skii'ting the foot of the mountain range, we 
proceeded in the direction of the Ayn-el-Fechkhah. 
To our right wore some lofty eminences, on the summits 
of which wo observed what apjieured to be ruins. 
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is derived, means to stand/' Hence tlie noun is used 
to indicate ‘*a pillar/' niililary station/' a 
p^rrison/' or an overseer/' In any of these would Ik) 
repreMonted, not an object crushed and fallen down, 
but one which erect and distinguishable. 

But to proceed with my narrative : about half- 
past six we arrived at a mined building. It may 
be this to wliich M de Sauhy reft'rs, as bi'ing *Mwo 
‘‘ high walls of a building, whicli must ha\e boon 
** (aiginally square, havintj on its western face on 
ogn d gate, still in good repair, but without any 
ornament, and (»n its southern fiico, ns fur as 1 
can r(*c(>llcct, two hay windows/* Hero our guides 
nislud u- to remain for tlie inglit, and proposed that 
Miir camp ('qnipage slumld he hroim^ht down from the 
spo^ to wliali it liad boon coin(‘}r‘d. But although we 
were disa])pointed to find that wo had still two hours 
rifl(‘ before ns, we rc'fused to comply with a sug- 
gestion that would have been attended with much 
inconvenience. 

It is probable that in the course of the ^veiling, when 
it was too dark to discern the surrounding country, 
pass^^fl th(' spot which d(‘ Saul(‘y has laid down 
as th(' siti' of Admah. Although ho thus ingeniously 
managed to oompleto the cycle of his discoveries, my 
nvaders will judge that I could not have lost much in 
not having the opportunity of examining this locality. 

Tlie rest of the day's journey wc accomplished for 
the most ])art on foot, for our own safely and tliat of 
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ODr horses. On one occasion I managed to save my 
good marc a heavy fall, which in all probability she 
would liuvc encountered, over a very steep rock. It was 
necessary to ko<*p a sharp look out for each other, as 
well as for the bridle track ; for it would have been no 
matter of aur{)rise if one or other of us had boon left to 
spend the inglit on the mountains. 

Never werci our ey(‘s more gladdened than when, 
surmounting some broken ground, a blazing fire pre- 
sented itself about three hundred yards distant. At 
last we had reached the Ras-ez-Zouera. Our tent hud 
been pitclied, and we had the satisfaction of obtaining 
a sh(dtor without the preparation and trouble which 
is generally unavoidable. As I rode uj), a brawny 
handsome Bedouin held up the head of a large Gazelle, 
and with groat glee shouted “ Baeksheefeh, Backsheesh.’’ 
As I was anxious to obtain one of these beautiful 
Croat ures, T seized the head without any ceremony, 
intimating that he should huye the desired Backsheesh. 
I then requested that the body might be carefully 
skiniKKl for me, which was done, and I afterwards 
found that this animal was of a very rare species. The 
Bedouin hud shot it with one of the most simple, 
primitive match-locks that it is possible to conceive, 
lie must have possossiKl a most practised eye, and 
sU'ady aim, to have done this with such a weapon. 

As wo were anxious to know how our photographs 
from the Dead Sea woidd turn out, we were engaged 
till a late hour that evening in developing them. In 
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Ooumran, opens to our right. A loss elevated moun- 
‘‘ tain, and liillocks of gray sand, dlrido us from the 
valley, and we find ourselves passing through the 
midst of ruins hearing the name of Kharbct-cl- 
** Fochklioh. In the side of the mountain lying 
“ between us and the great range, and in advance of 
the Ouad-Ooumran, we distinctly pereoivo a cavern 
“ from the spot where we huAf arrived. 

\Vo are rapidly muring llu aid<' of the mountains 
which seem to come forua«d to meet our road, so that 
by a quarter past tlueo, wt‘ Jire only t\\o hundred 
‘\yards from the enf ranee oi the t )uad-Goumran, and 
‘‘ fiv(' hundred yards from tho shore. Our course is 
“ thf'ji so\ith-'\\est. At sixteen minul(*s past three, wo 
are again siiiToimdi I hy tlu' mass of ruins called 
‘ Kliaibct-el-F#Mdikhah, and i«ill in with an anehnit 
wall to tlie right ol oixr road, liaving its direction 
‘‘ p« rpciulicuhir to tho track ue arc* following. Some 
large hillocks of gray sand conceal tho entrance of 
tho Duad. Tho foot of the mountain is then ono 
** iiundred and fifty yards to our right, and the soa- 
shore five hundrcHl and fifty yards distant to our left. 
Th.(‘ cave we had previously obwTvod is now ono 
“ hundred and sixty yards distant by horizontal 
measurement, and at an ele\ati()n of a liuiidrod yards 
above our road. This cave is of a square fonn, and 
bears the name of Morharrat-es-Said. 

The interval between the mountains and the sea- 
short* kee])s constantly narrowing, so that by half-past 
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three, we are marching due south, close by the foot of 
** the mountain and at a distanc'c of only two hundred 
yards from the water’s edge, which begins to be 
“ covered over with a border of huge reeds, exactly 
similar to those we observed a month since, on our 
“ arrival at Ayn-el-Rhoueir. By sixteen minutes past 
three, the side of the mountain b(‘Conies hollowed on 
our right, and forms a kind of circus in which I 
“ fancy I can recognise a crater. Two vast mounds 
of gray sand conceal the entrance to this crater. 
** Beyond these ap])oar again some mins, which we 
** pass through, to reach, by forty minutes past throe, 
‘Mhe spot whor<' wo find our camp alri'adv pitched. 
“ Two hundred yards beyond, and due south of our 
** tents, is the hot salt-water spring, called Ajm-el- 
Fechkhah. The Ix'ach is lierc about two hundred 
“ yards wide, and the vicinity of the spring has in- 
** cnnised tlu' vegetation of tlio tall reeds, T\hich fonn 
‘‘ a dense lliicket extending to tlic edge of the Sc‘a. 
“ Ljisfly, a little to the north of our camp, between 
it and the lake, there are mins just above ground, 
but sufficiently a])parent, and belonging unques-* 
“ lionably to tlu^ most remote antiquity. They arc 
known to tin* Arabs under the name of E3iarbct-el- 
Yahoiid. 

‘‘ And hero we are encamped once more, but for 
tbo last time, on the shore of this sea winch has 
** bt'come so dear to us, now we can estimate at their 
eorw't value the fantastic fables so long in^^ented to 
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‘‘ ropresont it as a pla<x) of nialoiiotioii and death. I 
must confess, however, that on this particular occasion, 
the attractions of the noi^libourhood are materially 
“ qualiiied, owing to tlie s^^anns of mosquitoes hy 
wlilch wo are assailed. Not content with assaulting 
such parts of our bodies as are exposed to their sting, 
‘‘ these perse\eriiig c^nemies contrhe to get within our 
** clotliiiig, and slah us even througli clotli, linen, and 
“ flaiiiieh witli \enom onougli to diive us out of our 
senses. 

“Another comfort to be found in the vicinity of the 
“ Aj n-(‘l-Fechkhah, i navv aiready mentioned, namely, 
(hat tile water oi tlie ►spring i\ bracldsli, although, in 
' the ,ihM‘nco of Ix'ttiT, it iiuiy be drunk. Wo arc 
“ obliged to use it for our brolli and coffee, un- 
“ questionably tlie worst I <‘^( r tasted ; but as we have 
“ no <'lioic(', we must even make wry faces and content 
“ ofiT'hches w'itli a hat we cannot remedy. 

“Ill spite of the inost^uitocM, th(‘ Abhe and myself 
“ (‘ojumence our iisiiiil Iriiit tor mins, plants, and shells, 
“ during tlie few luairs that nmiaiii, before darkii(‘ss 
“ sets in, and our w'eLoine dinner is announced. The 
“ Ahlx jjos S('h*eted th( beach, making his way through 
* tht" bovdei’ of reeds; he has picked up, at the water’s 
“ edge, some dead white slif‘lls whieli he exhibits to me 
“ in triumph, as a produce of the Asphaltic lake itself; 
“ but I soon induce him to abandon his conceit, by 
“ drawing his attention to the fact that those shells arc 
“ mere moJanopHuks, nourished in the lialf-swi‘et water 
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'' of the Ayn-el-Fechkhah ; then, after their death, 
having been carried down into the lake, they have 
** been cast back again on the beach, where time and 
** weather and the bitter salt water by which they have 
‘‘ been incesnaiitly waslud, have altered their outer sliell 
and changed its original black colour to a brownish 
“ wliite. Just as the Abbe did, other travoUt'rs who 
** hav(‘ pr(‘cef]ed us on thcs(^ shores, have picked up 
** dt'ad slu'lls thrown l)a(*k on the beach, and have 
** inforn'd from this fact that some spcciovS of mollusca 
“ existed in th(‘ Dead 8oa. Hut they have adoj)ted this 
coiudusion too hastily. I am thoroughly convinced 
“ that these specimens were no otlu'r tlum fn^hli-watcr 
shells, similar to tln^ mclan()j)sid(\s pi(‘k(‘d up by th(‘ 
** Abht5 Michon, and that they hud com(‘ originally 
** (uthcr from tlu' water-courses that cmipty themselves 
into the Asphaltic lake, or from the springs that are 
to b(' found on its borders. 

\^niil8t the Abl)(^ was rambling along the shore, I 
occupied myself in examining the Kharhet-el-Yahoud. 
Tn the middle of this venerable ruin my friend 
“ rejoiiud me. In turn, I show him my diseoverv, 
‘‘ which proves to be more important than his ; and in 
spite of the dtwilish mosquitoes which make us tear 
*Mhc skill from oui’ faces and hands, we determine to 
take a plan of the antique structure, the foundation 
** work of which, still existing, enables us to study 
its outlines through nearly the whole extent. This 
foundation consists of enormous blocks of unhewn 
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fttouo, fonuiug wliat may be called cyclopoan walls, 
“ a yard in thickness.*’ 

Tti spt'akin<:^ of these walls as hein^ cyclopoan,’* 
nrf' we to (UK'lude that M do Saulcy refers to their 
proportions, <,r to their nrehiteehiral ibriuation F If it 
is to the latter that he alludes, he is doubtless correct 
Ibit before loakiiip^ any connuents on the characteristics 
of tlc'se so*cull('d walls, I shall continue the (piotatioii 
from his ninTUi\(' : — 

** I ho foll(»win<y is a #‘(>rrt'(‘t <b st ri[>tion of all the 
dlst ingui.shabh* j)aii*- of t]o’> strange structure, ANliicli 
“ 1 do not lu'situie in referring ]),u*k to ilio period uf 
“ Soflom and thuuori*ah, and w'hieli forms in all pi’oba- 
•* a part of the namiiiis of tl»e l.«sl-name(l (dty. 

“ the flout fafM% running north-north-c^ast, and 

* thirty-six virds long, aie attaelied thr(‘o sipiari' 
''pa\ilions, measuring six yards on eaeli side, one at. 
“ ea«‘h ('xlnniitv, and tlie tliird In the middle (d' tlio 
“ Avail, Avln\h extemds a little Inyond t!a' pavilion on 
** the rigid. On the right flank of tliis last pavilion 
another line of wall bt*gins, twentj two yards in 
** oxt« lit, and ruiiTiing perpendicailar to th(‘ front face. 

“ < >f ilase twenty-two yards, ilie first .s’x form the 
** flank of tlie pavilion just incaitioned, and the five 
** last the left front of a similar pavilion, the outer wall 
of whit h 8tr(*tclies again a few yards beyond the 
“ wall p^rptmdicular to the principal front. The left 
extremity of this principal iront joins the end of 
another long W'nll, sixty-eight yards in extent, but 
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tumod more to the oast than the first, or, aa near 
** as posniblo, north-east. The left wall of the square 
pavilion on tlio l<‘ft, is twenty-ono yards long, and 
also jK"i'j>ondi(Milar to the front fac^o. This left-hand 
wtill is broken for a ft])aec of five yards; then it 
** apiH'urs again witli an additional extent of fourteen 
“ yards. With tliis last ]K)rti()n are connected two 
other ])avilions extending six yards on each side, 
“ with an intc^rviil of two yards Ix'twcvn eacdi. Tlio 
\\alls along lliis nc'w front Ktr(‘t<h to the left, 
** parallel to each oIIkt, for i\ haigth of sixteen yards, 
** lh(‘ last six of which are diNuhsl from the romaindcT 
hy two additional walls, also ])arall(‘l, and again 
(livid<‘d by an int(T\al <»f six yards. These two last 
walls have a total length of twc'iity yards, tlio last 
** six forming an additional pavilion measuring six 
“ yards on each side. 

‘‘ It s('('nis likely that the' s(‘^ou distinct paviHons 
“ uliich I havt' just dc'M’ribed were dwc'lling-rooins 
“ or liahitations attacdic'd to vast (‘iielos tires, the 
“ original ns(' of whieli it is very difliiailt to guess 
at tlie j)i'('si‘nt day. Were th(‘HO enelosiirea saertsl 
“ oiu's ? or wc're lliey merely ])arks in wliieh cattle 
“ could he eolU'cted at night ? This is a ^>omt im- 
** po.ssihh* to detennine, and 1 shall not even venture 
“ on the discaission. 1 sludl merely reinaik that in 
** a building, most probably used for religious purfioscs, 
** and whieb I discovcTod some time' after in the midst 
** of the ruins of llazor, and likewise in the temple 
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of Mount Qeriaim, I fomid pavilions similar in 
“ every n'Hpcct to tliesc, disposed in exactly tlio like 
** manner, at the angles and in the coni re of each front 
♦* ot‘ the square space fonniiig the sticred enclosure. 

** Delighted with our arclnvological discovery, wo 
** r(‘turned to oui' t(‘ut, with the satisfaction of i)ooplo 
** wlio feel tijat th<'y have not lost their time. AVhilst 
“ at work, we luul forgolteii the mosquitoes ; as soon 
as we are doing nothing, we again leel tlio stings 
“ which we had disregaj'ded tor tlu‘ moment, and 
“begin once int>r(' to tctir our skin from the flesh, 
“in futile attempts to ndioNe their eoiise(pu'm es. 
“ ilut S(‘ttiiig asi<h' *he moscpiiloes, our evening p.i^sed 
most agreeably, arranging our ae<|Uusi lions of the 
“ da\ ; map, drin\ings, noles, jdjinis, shells, e\('r}- 
“ thiug lias heeii utt<*nd(‘d to, and wo lia\t' min h 
‘ < nib h(‘d our stons during th few' liour^ wlmdi have 
“just passed over 

Vihrmry 7th. 

Tlie night has been ealm and pleasant; W(* w'(T(* 
“ ratluT tired, and s](‘]»1 it ii liouis without waking. 
“ IN-rliapn tlie smokt‘ </f our tehibouks jiroved dis 
“ tasteful to the mos(juitoeH of the ^V}n-el-hce]ikhah ; 
** ])ut this is certuiii, they eeast^d to jKU’secuto us 
during our slumbiTS. 

** The liev. Dr. Rohinson giv(*a, in Ills ox(*elhuit 
‘‘ lw)ok, a description of the Ayu-el-Fechkliali, which 
** he visited on liis way from Ayn-DJedy to 
J<*rieho (on the 12th May, It was not 
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poBdible that so attentive an observer could allow 
the fact of the presence of ruins sitiiated so near 
the founlain to oBcape his notice. Accordingly ho 
says : — ‘ Near the fountain arc the foundations of a 
Hitmll square* tower and of other small buildings ; 
wlH'tlicr anei<Mit or nof, we could not tell.* It is 
tnu(‘h to b'‘ rcgrttled tliat tlic learned traveller 
sliould not liuv(' spared, as wo did, a ixu’tion of liis 
'* tiin(‘ for th(‘ in\es<igation of these interesting ruins. 
‘ Had ho doiU' so, J am certain ho would hav(' satislied 
himself that they were neither small nor oi‘ trifling 
import am-e. 

“ Our ]»lan to day is to encamp near the Jlussulman 
^ eonvt'iif of Nabv-Mousu, a short mar(‘h ; hut it oflers 
‘ this advuiilugt', that we shall be able to make a more 

* aeeurate siirv(‘y of tlu' country we are travelling 
‘ through, ha\iiig time at our disposal. We do not 
‘ set out })ef<ir(‘ a ({uait('r-])aNt eight, and then proceed 
Mior(h-7iorth-eas|, ](‘a\iiig tin* Kharbet^el-Yjdioud on 

* i)ur right. T^venty-fl^e yards oif to our left, the 
‘ st(‘e]) cliffs of the DJdK'l-Feehkhah begin to arise, 

* whilst the M*a is two hundred yards from our right, 
‘ l)ord(‘red by a d<m'^e thicket of gigantic reeds, lly 

* twenty-five minutes ])ast eight, the foot of the 
^ jnountaiii is concealed by a hill covered with frag- 
‘ uumts of ruins, and our road itself passes over 

* similar vistiges, which only a praefiscxl eye can 
‘ distinguish. A little farther on, we are exactly 
‘ ill front of tin* suiumit of the Djelxl-Atarous, wliieli 
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“ ifi most likely identical with the Mount Nebo of 
“ scripture. 

By half-past eight, we notice, about fifty yards 
off, on our left, a circular cavity, resembling a crater, 
** having in front two high mounds of sand, wliich 
might very easily be taken for volcanic ashes. Iluius 
are apparent everpvhcre, and the iVj’ubs give them 
“ the name of Kharbet-hVehkhali. The beach keeps 
(‘onstautly widening, aiid spreads out four liundred 
“ yards on our right, wht n we are in front of tlu^ 
“ Ayn-Araoul, whieh fiow> along the edge of the re(‘fiy 
l)ord('r. By thirl \ -live minutes past eight, we inU'r- 
“ sect a boundary (Utt ii, live yards wide, evidenlly 
constructed by human labour. 

“ Tlie loot of the mountain bears away from our 
** <*ourse, which h is jiot changtsl, and is now one 
“ hundrc'd yaidvS from t}u‘ road. Almost imnu^dialely 
** after liaving erosscsl thi' ditch J liuve just named, 
ruins appt'ur again in inurh great (t (puiutiti(‘s, and 
“ these* are unqia'stioiuibly ihe shelrton of a large* city, 
“of which the vestigt*s w(* descried on the op])osite 
“ side of the diteli torm(*d j)(*rhaps a sulmrb. We liavej 
“ now in sight, tiiitey yards off on our right, a ditch, 

“ lim*d 'with ston(*s, whieh we tbllow in a {)ai’all('l 
“ direction to a considerable* ^‘xte'nt. I'liis is most 
“ probably the same lioundaiy dilefi that we crossi*d a 
“ uionie*nt since ; and hus made an c11k>w in the direjction 
“ of the xiorth-north-(‘ast. The portion of tliesc ruins 
“ through wliiedi wo arc now procetKling i.*, still called 
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by OUT Arabs, Kharbet-Fothkliah. By fortj"-ono 
minutes past oiglit we are five hundred yards from 
** the water^s (*dgo, and between our road and tlio 
" fcM^t of tlie mountain wo descry the pilt^l-up remains 
“ of a ruincfl tower. Tho border of rc*cH'lrt continues 
** following th(' windings of the beach. Six minutes 
'' later we urrive ojipositx' fh(‘ norlliern extremity of 
a hmg wall ; in all probability, merely tho eon- 
** tiniiation of tlie ditcli lined with stones, of whi<‘h wo 
“ liave already enconnf(*rcd two eonsiderablo jKirtions. 
are now inarching ()V(*r the foundtitions of a 
tolenibly exti'ii'^ivt' s<piare enclosure. 

** I have said tlint tho rnins through which we are 
procmling arv iio( easily dislinguiKlu'd, and that it 
“ is verj" probable a luindri'd successive travellfTs 
might puss them by without tlie slightest idea of their 
** (*\ist(*u<‘o. I’liis remark is m» feasible, that on my 
** first 'learning th(‘ >\hhc ^lichon of tlu'ir presence, lie 
** lauglu'd in mv face, as mneh as to tell me that 1 
“ was dri'amiiig. IjUekily, the boundary ditch which 
** wo had to cross, and tho walls that appearesi ni'xl, 
** cnahlod me to make him rcH:*ogniso, with his own 
** touch, what I calltHl ruins, and which as he main- 
** tuined wore merely heaps of stones, thrown there 
by (dianco through a fn^ak of nature. Tlie Abbe, 
** who is ahvays open to conviction, wduni lu‘ se^a 
** actually, surnnulers at once to conclusive evid(‘nce, 
** and as soon ns he has actually made out a single 
** foundation of an ancient wall, he requires no ftirther 
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“ aflsistanco from mo to rooogniso the spot where 
** ancieut buildings once existed, of a strange, bar- 
** buFous construction, characterising a period certainly 
** contemporaneous with the eat list ropho of the Pon- 
** tapolis. I nmst add, that if the learned Dr. Robinson, 
** whose benipulouK accuracy no one is more ready to 
** admire and pniiso than inyseK*, has not mentioned 
** these ruins, it is becausi' he travelled by a dillenait road 
from that we are no\\ following ; and becausi', pro(*oed- 
** ing directly from tlio A) n-ebFe('likluili to the banks of 
the Jordan, lie i>3issed through the Rhdr-Djahir, as we 
** did y('hterday, but k(‘pt close to the beach, and thus 
“ left very fur to b’'^ left the ruins of tlu' imnusisc' priini- 
“ tive cit^s, ’vshich I ha\o the good fortune to be tlu‘ lirst 
“ to point out to gts>graphe»s ami aitdiJeologists. 

Dy ten nunnh's to niiu*, we are tbre<' hundred yards 
(»{f ihun the foot of tlu* mountain, and eight hundr(‘(l 
yards distant tVom the sea-sh(n*e. Just then o^Knis 
** to our left the Onad-thiumran, or Oumrau, in fiout 
** of which projects boldly two inimenHC mounds of 
** cnmpa<d sand, streM<‘d with largo (piantith's of 
rubbish, and amongst other lieu])H, a very apj)arent 
** square ruin, particularly caUt'd the Kburlxd-Feelikhuli. 

Tln^se tw^o mounds exti^nd so fui in front of the 
** Ouad-Goumran, that wt are oblig(*d to oblique 
considerably to the right of the line wo had followed 
** without deviation since leaving our last encampment. 
** We therefore make a circuit round the basis of thc^sc 
“ two mounds, passing at a distance of twenty-five 
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yardfi, aud still marching through rums. Having 
cleared the mounds, tho flat range of country, 
“ strewed with rubbish, towards which wo keep 
“ ascending, widens at the foot of tho mountain, and 
** tho direction of our road is then due north. On our 
right, b(‘twocn us and the sea, a large ruvined plain 
“ extends, c(»vered with hilloeks of sand. 

lly live minutes past nine tho mountain is two 
** hundred yards to our left, and we are st parated from 
** it by a small hill, the foot of \\hich Ls fifty yards 
“ from tmr road. Th(‘ plain separating us from tho 
“sea is lure tw('lve hundred yards in exti.*nt. llniiis 
“ are still visible in abundaiuv. Jl} six miuufes pa‘'t 
“ nine we usciuid a snnill mound covered with rubbish, 
“ in the midst of which apiH‘ars an avenue of u])right 
“ stones, in good prescTvatioii, and we next roach the 
“ to]) of the op])osite declivity, on the bunks of a largo 
“ ravine wdiieh fornus the mouth of an ouatl ealk^l tho 
“ Ouad-Djoufet-ZalK'I. By a (juarter past nine we are 
“ inclining to the north-wr.st, over u high range of flat 
“ country, and passing through a fine avenue of stones, 
“ still tti'companiod to the right by a few^ ruins, which 
“ biM'oiue more thinly scattered until they disappear 
“ conijdetoly a few* minutes later. We are then distant 
“ at least eight thousand yanls from the sea-shore, 
“ and can porfeidly descry the low swamjiy beach w*c 
“ fvdlowHHl the day before. Thirty yards otf on our left 
“ a dark browm mountain rises, rent and looking as if 
“ it had bcHiU roasted Behind this numiitain, and at 
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“ the foot of the huge cliffs of the range of Oanlian, 
“ runs the Ouad-Djoufet* Zahel, the mouth of which wo 
crossed a few minutes since. 

** From the head of the Ouad-Goumran, the extensive 
** ruins which we have found on our way bear the name 
“ of Kharhet-Goiiinran or Omnrau. Let us begin by 
pointing out the very strange, if merely fortuitous, 
analogy Ix'tween this name and that of the Gomorrah 
** d<'stroytHl by tire from lu‘aven, along with Sodom 
“ and the otlu'r condonincHl cities. My own conviction 
** is w^ithout the slightest hesitation, tliat the ruins 
“ (‘ailed by the Arabs Khurbet-il-Yahoud, Kharbet- 
“ Fechkhah, and r\e’'F‘t-Gouniran, which form a 
coiitiiiuouH mass, cxtt'iiding without iutcrru])tion over 
a spta*(' ot mor<‘ lliun six thousand yards, arc in 
“ reality llu‘ ruins of the scriptural Gomorrah. If tliis 
“ point is disputed — a conti’ovcrsy for which 1 am fully 
})repared, 1 beg my gainsayers wdll be so obliging 
** as to t<‘ll m(» Mhat city, unh'ss it be one confern- 
“ poran(‘ou.s with (iomornih, if not Gomorrah itself, 
** (an have existed on tlic shore of ih(^ Dead Seu, at 
a mor(‘ recent period, wdtiiout its being possible 
to find the hlight<‘st notice of it, in either the 
** saered or profane w jitingH. I’litil tliey cun give mo 
‘‘ better infonnation resp(*(‘ting th(‘he ruins, which are 
** unquestionably of some imx>ortaiK*e, since they cover 
** a space no less than a league and a half (about four 
‘‘ English miles) in extent, I must resolutely maintain 
** my own opinion, and reply to my opjioneiits; ‘There 
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** are tbo ruiius of Gomorrah ; go and verify thorn on 
the spot, if you think it |K>8sihle to maintain a 
** different o]>iniou from that which I now set forth/ 
“ I'he b(M>k of Oeii(*bis (chap, x., v. 19j contains a 
puHHuge which reoius at first- sight to contradict the 
** indeiitif leaf ion I i>ropo«(% and which nevertlieh'bs 1 
** still maintain: the passage is as follows: — ‘And the 
“ border of the f^aimaintes was from Hidoii, as thou 
eom(‘Kt to Gerar, unto Gaza is thou goest 

“ unto Sodom and (ioiiKirrah, and Admah, and Zeboiin, 
‘‘ even xmto Ladiu/ L(*t us first observe, that first 
“ of all St. JeroiiK' makes Ivasha, Cullirlioi* ; a 2>hico 
“ where tlnu’C' exist(‘d some fine niiiu'ral sailings, and 
“situated in close pr<»ximity to th(‘ Ouud-Jcikali, on 
“ the easti’i’ii sliori' of the J)i‘a(l S('a. St. Jerome was 
“ most jirohably in tlie right, and the place wdiich this 
“ ViTse assigns to Zehoim, b('t\v<H‘u Sodom and Lusha, 
“ that is to Hay betxveiai the I)jebel-Ms-doum and tlie 
“ Oiiad-Zerkah, seems to mo to argue strongly in favour 
“ of the allocation I liave made of the ruins of Zc'bo’im 
“at tho Talaa Sehaiin, at the foot of the mountains 
“ of Jloab. Viifortunat(*ly the tenor of the same 
“ verse changes the natin*al order of tho cities of the 
“ JVntajH)lis, such as 1 firmly Ixdieve 1 have correctly 
“ established it ; siucc‘ the town of Gomorrah happens 
“ to Iw liero intercalated betwoeii Sodom and Admah, 
“ whilst Admnh is found to be close to Sodom, and, 

“ ♦ Tliis pronunohtif'U t»f Oirafor tlir primitoenanio HTI?, authorises 
“completely the tranirrijrtion ofOomorreth lor the ju uniti ve name rn03?.” 
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** according to my conviction, Gomorrah is situated at 
** the northern point of the Dead Sea, at a distance 
of fiv'e-and-twouty leagues, or soventy-five English 
** nilles, from Sodom and Admah. 

But is it not po'^siblo to give another explanation 
of this vt rse, in t^nsideriiig the four names, Sodom 
** and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboiin, as the extremo 
“ |H)iut8 of two linos ostablisliing the frontiers of the 
land of the CanSunitosP As it is not in question to 
** limit this land In the slnu’es of the Asphultie Lake, 
is it not natural to nvnti^*u Ihi' two cities oceupjdng 
** the extremo points of the land ? We have thus a 
fur more intolligib' ^^^'^jignation, since the lino np 
to whi(‘l] the possc'ssioiiH of tlic (^ni&cinitcs extend 
has no longer any intetTiiptiou ; from Oomomih to 
Sidon across tin' country, from Sidon to Gaza along 
** the M(’di<i*tTanoan ; fr(»ni Oaza to Sodom across the 
** main land, and from iS(Mloni to (Joiiiorrtih along tho 
** Doiul S(^tt ; then again from Admah, that is to say, 
** from a jK)iut lunirly identi(‘til in n‘gard to the position 
with Sodom, up to tlu' Ouad-Zerkuh-Mayn. In other 
** words, the race of CunS,an, son of Ham, occupied 
** both shores of tho I)(‘ad Sea, and all tho country 
** ccunprist'fl south of a lino .starting from Sidon and 
** ending at the northern point, as far as another lino 
** starling from Gaza and ending at tho southern point 
of the same sea. I do not insist absolutely on tliis 
** explanation of a verse so dilBScult to bo commented 
upon ; but I do most absolutely persevere in tho 
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muetoicm tHiaa to viikli mw atiU attached the naiae 
** <rf Khathct^Ootintnio or Owanm.*’ 

M. de Saulc^ fuofta ihca^l Ihr. Bobinecni's reaearohcs, 
in order to ehow tlat he obeerved ruiae in this place. 
What Jl^. Bobinocm saw that eodd bo cenatdered a 
"equate tower," or " email Imildmge," we were enable 
to coaoeivo. The eagncving taken jErom a photograph of 
the most prominent feature of those remains, will show 
how little ground there is for such a conclusion. 
their pnq>ortions are insigniticant, will be seen from the 
comparative size of the British OonUhl, whose ^gore 
'* appears by the side of the principal mciosiiro. 

It woe at this point alone that wo saw any traces 
of what M. do Saulcy calls pavilions or towers. How 
bo ingomonsly managed to make out the outlines of 
Mven, we were at a loss to imagine. Our own attempts 
to explain these remains, will be best stated afher Z 
have mentionod the course wo pursued as for as the 
Wady Gteuraran. 

After t^iug the ^otograph, of which an engraving 
is g^ven, we proooodod onward, careftdly examining 
the ground, and endeavouring to fond out some object 
that would be large enough to make a picture. But 
nothing appeared that was worth the experiment. 
Lai|^ quantities of stones, in many places, were thickly 
sbwwed fai wild confusion on the narrow plain. Ihe 
tiling that had the appearanee of the remaias of a 
buddhkf WM a tol^gtibfy r^ular line of stones, fitted 
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nntili brokwif a^j^euKd for 90010 dsrtitab^ lier« 

^ ^ oondude ihat it moair «i oae tamf! 
Iwiv« farated a coutinootis piece of xaiuoaifivork. Siidk 
irae the eipect d the grottsd over nhuh we rode imtil 
oor ftrntttjl M the egatnuioe of the Wady Ootmiran. 

But t6 rotaio to the pohit from whence we 
started, it ia naseemry hr me to menticoi what ia the 
appooranoe of the eoolosare)! which H. de Saolcy odU 
pavilions. On one side there is evidently a foundation, 
although it aemed to be rather superficial. There were 
fragments on the other sides which conveyed to ns a 
similar impression, tui in the main the enclosure was 
formed of loose stones, carelessly bast together. It is 
Itardly possible that these conld at miy time have 
formed walls, nor was there anything which in the 
least ooufal denote the existenoe of ancient remains. 

Our own conduaion was, that these small endosuros 
were eithor oiiginally made f<w folding cattle^ or 
that they indicated some Arab bniial-giDtmd. More 
than this they oonld hardly have been. The lino Of 
ma8on>work we were agreed was in all probabSity 
more ancient. It seemed to be the foundation of a 
small aijuoduet leading the Ayn-d^Fechkhah. 
It ii wdl known that aumy such aqueduete odeted ia 
the Ihne of the Saracens, <01 the coast of the p«eA Sea, 
and in the ndghbourhood. We wer$ tivwe&ee of 
opium that here were the ximidns of one of these 
wste^«««»ee. iadguidfwnt 
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work of past agea ia the only foatnre of M. de Sanies's 
diicoveries that ckinta the slightest notice. 

But further, it may be aaked whence come the etoncs. 
Borne of which are of comiderable size, with which the 
plain is strewn P They have evidently been detached 
from the afljacent mountains. I expressed an opinion 
that the stones by IMoum had be(»n excavated from 
the suit miiu'S ; so th(*se, in })rueeBS of time, have been 
severed from the over-hanging precipices, and have 
rolled down to tlie plain beneath. There is nothing 
more' to bo adduced with respect to what M. dc Saulcy 
writes than what I liave related. 

1 mentiimid that , on our way to the AynseUFi'chkiinl'i 
we had skirtid tlie base of sonu' hills, on thb of 

wliich W(' thought that w'c had <)bs('rved ruins. To this 
])()int we xiow clire(‘t('cl our course, in the hope that 
it might otfor us soinetlniig worthy of our notice. 

(hi our ^vay a Ibdouiii, who liad oliurgt' of a largo 
nuinlKT of eami’ls, askixl whether W(‘ should like some 
of the milk. We found it to lie fur more rich and 
satisfying than the milk of cows. Another man pro- 
duced a fine pair of horns of the imde ibex, whuh I 
was glad to buy. 

A BtO(‘p path led us to the summit of the hills on 
whieli we luul observed ruins. It is prohiihle that it 
is to this that M. do Saulcy refers, when he Avrites 
as follows: — 

♦‘Again a hundred yards farther on, or alx)ut two 
“ hundrid yards from the right of our road, a small 
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** range of sandy hillocks oonunenoes, beyond which 
a valley appears^ called the Ouad-Dabor. On the 
hill conmiandiiig this onad from the eastwTird, wo 
** observe another ruined square building, oonsi meted 
with blocks of red stone ; and joining this building 
aro the foundations of a wall, fonned also of the 
** same material, and winding up the opposite flank 
** of the Ouad-Dabor. This place, whieh, as may bo 
set'n, presents undoubted truees of a considerable 
“ enclosure, diitiug, in all probability, from a very 
remote peritKl, bourn the sp<H3ial name of Kac'om-tl- 
(i(^netrah (the remains of (lenctraJi). The mountains 
of Canatui liavo dra\vn noai*er to our roml, and tho 
** left braneh of tho losing wall just observed, rise's 
** along tlieir flanks, to desemd again upon the plain, 
intereoptiug oui* road, whieli lies then west by north, 
at a pLuje precisc'ly opposilo to some other ruins, 
wliieh appear on tho eastern flank of tho Oufid-Dahor. 
“ It is eloso on ten oMoek when we ])ass over tho 
foundations of tho wall, hoyoiid ^liich wo keep eloso 
** by the foot of tho cliffs cm tho bdt, until wo reach 
the ()uad-(‘l-Ciciictrali by a winding path, llio g<'neral 
** direction (>f which is to tho westward. 

“It would bo viry desirable to ascorlam what 
“uneient locality is n'prescnkd by tho llaeom-el- 
“ Qcnetrali. But I must confess myself quite unable 
“ to proiX)SC any admissible theory on this question. 
“ Can it be the fortress in tho neighbourhood of 
“ Jericho, which Pompey subdued after the conquest 
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f H Ik |^lil|i«I|ip 4^ Vb de Sndcjf ei'iJMr fircm vast 
if did ktsit Bscel>d ^uss IdBs. Had 

l^,diaps ^ iSHigittS Ituit Itu adadMllium vould 
lii«« ttseai ia objoctaso 

(dipeHor to Hbfi diasotenea itiach bs tlK^igbt that ho 
had already' «udk Here ve &iaid itadcnd’^ remaiss 
of old baildiage) allihattgh adt of lihar ancient character 
&at bo wwld have impeded to them. At any rato, 
tiiero iras enough to reward ua tor the aaoeak 

Theae hide are idtoated immediatdy at the base of 
(ho monatain range, tonmng, todeod, the omnmenoe* 
meat of the aaoest. On the moat prominmit, atanda 
a high motmd which ia oompoaed ahnoat entirely of 
Boui^y hewn atoncM. The atonea at the booe arc atOl 
oetaontiod together, and it can hardly he doubted that 
tiila tonaed a tower or atronghdd of some kind. The 
situation is oommanding, and woU adapted for defenaire 
eperstionn 

To the west od this mound we obsorred two atnall : 
towirvoira, which were in a very ruined condition. On 
gbn aoulh*eatoem aide, there was another of con- 
aldonhlo |i«e» and wary deep. The masonry of this 
wap awpdlehtr «nd «t a toilhng ooat it could he made ; 

l^tm ^ aotdh«aiM«)tn augle of Una ^ 
tMto we todh 4 piaitogtoihr whtoh indudM the 
twd tk in the baok* i 
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fruitless Boarcli for the ignk fattm of M* de Saulc/s 
imagiuation. I had expected little, but found less than 
I had anticipated, in connexion with those spots at 
which ho had traced his erratic investigations. 

I may hero observe, that we picked up fragments 
of stone, that ha^l *<he appearance of having been 
vitrified, and whioli wore unlike others that looked 
as if they wore of a volcanic character. But the 
number of tlieso was so small, that it would bo inad- 
missible to take them into account in the enquiry 
which wo had l)eon prosecuting. 

Our photograpliic operations were now hastily 
brought to rt close. Wo had a considerable journey 
iM'fore us, vitli but limited time in which to accomplish 
it Two of our party wore uiifoitunately badly horsed, 
and WT had not procindcd far before their steeds showed 
unmisiakcable signs of fatigue. But the endurance of 
the wiry country horses is remarkable, and they 
continued to move onward, although at a rate which 
greatly rotaidod those who were better mounted. It 
was well that we hud no baggage with us, having, as 
I before mentioned, sent it back to Jerusalem from 
Jerieho under charge of one of the soldiers. 

AfICT skirting the mountains for some disianco, we 
ontcrcil upon the track leading by Nobi-Monsa to 
Marsabo, In doing this wo had to pass over some 
ground which was almost os bad as anything that we 
had mot with, but when wc got fairly on the beaten 
rood these difficulties were lessened. 
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The scenery about this part of the country is 
extremely wild and striking. There being little or no 
vegetation, and an almost total absence of trees, every 
irregularity in the ground— every projecting iwk, 
winding rapine and precipitous ascent, — ^j)rcsont8 itself 
in all its varied and unmasked projwrtiona. 

Tho day was drawing to a close, but there was no 
moon to aid and guide us by her friendly light, Tho 
soldier who rode before us seemed at times to bo some- 
what at a loss respecting tho way, ojid I cc'riaiuly 
thought it not unlikely that wo might have to spend 
tho night upon the mouiituiuH. 

About sew ca o’clo< Jv wo reui hod tho timiiiig that leads 
up to the convent ot .ba. Tlu^ greatest difficulties 
of the road hud now bo('n overcome, and our direction 
was will luiOAVii ; but as the soldier sugg('sle<l it, a eoii- 
sultution was hold, us to wdietlier w(‘ sliould stay at 
Marsuba lor tho night, or proceed to Jeru‘'alem. The 
morrow w^as CLristmas-du}', and I therefore was little 
disp)sed to sluj) on the way. Tlie uneorlaiiity, more- 
over, of our being recti V( h 1 at tho convent, or having 
f<K)d for our horses, deleriiuiied us to proceed ; especially 
as tile Biitisli Consul and JVlr. Grulium being of our 
party, w'e could obtain admitlanco at any hum* into 
Jerasalcin, 

Here and there wo w^ero startled by the barking of 
dogs, and then w'ould suddinly pr(“j('nt itself an 
encumpmeut of Bedouins, with their w uteh-lires blazing 
cheerfully amidst the gloom of night. Those consisted 
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of tho friendly tribe of the TamouriB, from whom wc 
had no apprehensions of interruption or annoyance. 

There was just euffieient star-light to give mo an idea 
of tho picturesque character of some of the ground 
owr which wo wore posedug. Wo were now in the 
valley of tho Kodroii. The minutes dragged on 
wearily, and it was no little relief, after sundry disap- 
pointments os to tho spot at which wo had arrived, to 
find ourselvcjs by tho well of En-Eogol, and ascending 
tho valley of Qilion to the JoJOTa Gate, We wore 
dotaiiUKl here but a short time. Tho gales were un- 
to admit uh, and I was thankful again to 
find myself in my comfurlahlo lodgings, after another 
su(^ccsh(u1 expedition to tho coasts of the Dead S<^a. 

Tn concluding this hruf and sinq)lo narration, I 
would do nolliiug more than ndterato what has been 
ulreudy inltTivd, tliat M. dc' Saulcy has thrown no light 
upon the loe<diti<'b of tin' (^ilios of the riaui. 1 merely 
affirm in eonfinnalion of the opinions of those' who arc 
best qualified to form ju^t conclusions on this subject, 
that his disco\ cries arc purely iictltious. Ills own 
narratl\e couNcys tho impression that ho had made 
up his mind to uitIyo at discoveries w’^hicli woidd l>o 
new to tho world, llis invent ivo genius camo to his 
help in accouipUshiiig this object, and his talents 
and acquirements throw' a mantle of truth and con- 
eisleiu'y around assertions, which, to speak in no 
stronger terms, wxre the fruits of a mere hal- 
lucination. 
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But iudopendcntly of this, mJT own liuiilod ohsor- 
vations of tho state and aspect of tlio land of ralewtiuo 
would 1 o«m 1 mo to treat with no little distrust tlie 
oonclujsionH to which modem travoUors have arrived 
with regard to sacred lucalitiefl. Tho promises on 
wliich they build tlu‘ir iheorlos uro, for the Jiiost purl, 
of a most 'picsti<’nublo character. Tlx'ro are Ijroad 
g<‘Oj^raphical outlines A\hit*h euiiiiol lu' mistakt'ii. 
There are (xulaiii sites and jdaces ^^hose identity 
Ctn^aiu, But tlie illlinuf np, and tlie trm^leieme (»i‘ 
Arable n.inn's iind Ar.d# to plac s el' (hM p 

Hciiptural iut<'iesl, is Um *;* u« nll\ a. (atilions ns it 
ih nnsaliNfiK tor\ ddie onI^ p isons who ,ne (piidllicMl 

^>‘i\e a indi< ’ouM opiunni on tlu'sc' poirds, aie jkm ^ons 
\\bo 1)M n loiiir i< jd« nt in lie ( >unji\, oid lif> 

)iat l> ui a< < ust<»in< d (Ml* fudv <ind < out lun di\ to eoin- 
pire tie i\'*(n<Is el’ 1]ic‘ pj>l tli outliia- t»l lln‘ 

fvresout. And it is n iiKiik d»l‘ tii il tlhM'.in tin' \eiy 
iudi\idiid> wlio hjxmIv 'vvitb ino'-t nuxh'stVi ,md who 
iojifess tlirit the (jU''sti<n ol I<» ihtu is cMisln'ouded 
in mm b doid)! .oul inueitainl\. li is ameinv llu\so 
that w< tind tin* hast do^niilisin in .ni\ Kbdt'imMitH 
tiny jna} nnke, oi in jn\ opinion ^ wl'ieli tlioy 
may propound. 

J iin fir iioin underraf in;^ tin /<al und l]»e inf<grlly 
of ])nrp<>se with wliitli many tnivellers hav(‘ proHveuted 
their invest i j;at ions. Nor 'would I deny tliat they 
have contril)ut(‘d largely to the furtherauco of Biblical 
knowlt'dge, and thrown a reality around liistorical ovontfl 
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as wf'll as a grcsat light upon the present aspect and 
condition of localities which havo been famiKarized, as 
regards the past> through the inspired pages of the 
Sacred volume. But while the very configuration of 
the country shows how much remains to be inves- 
tigated, theio is nevertheless a want of distinctness 
in the rerrmins of structures and villages, which renders 
it at least improbable that many clear and satis- 
factory conclusions can bo arrived at. The Dead Sea, 
with its surrounding coimtry, fulls emphatically within 
this limit. It is with bare and uncertain conjectures 
tliat wo must begin and end our inquiries into its 
probable origin and past liistory. But wo wait for 
the aceomjJishnnmt of the Divine purposes with regard 
to the land of Inraol, when that which is now dark and 
mysterious will bo followed by a clear manifestation of 
truth and knowledge ; and vhon there shall bo an 
outpouring of those spiritual blessings which are 
promised to all the laniilies of the earth. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Am:H tlio foregoing attempt to refute tlie assertions 
contained in the writings of M. de Sauley witli regard 
to tlio existence of r* 'mains of the Citi(.)B of the Plain, 
my readers may naturally enquire, what may bo my 
c^wu impresttiouh concerning the site of those cities. 

It will have been observed, from the stutements I 
made at tlio commencement of this nariative, that 
my sympatli ies had bec'ii warmly engagi'd in the theory 
advanced by M. de Sauley, and that it was not until 
I liod communicated with jiersoiis comix'tent to form 
a judgment on the subject that my ecntidencc in his 
opinions was sliakcn. 

I sliall briefly point out the configuration of the 
country about the Dead 8ea, with a vi('W of showing 
my readers on what grounds I was led to fall back 
upon the constantly received impression that the waters 
of the Dead Sea cover the vale of Siddim, and what 
must have boon the site of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
at least. 
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About three hundred yards before the sides of the 
Jordan are reached, one passes down a steep bank, 
which, as I learned from friends at Jerusaloin, runs 
paralld with the river. This, in their opinion, an 
opinion in which I cannot help coinciding, was the 
original boundary of tlio Jordan. In time of old its 
proportions must have been considerably greater, and 
would render more manifest and miraculous the inter- 
vention of Ood, in enabling tho Israelites to pass 
over dry-shod, when they entered for tho first time 
the land of Canaan. 

It is well known that this river takes its rise in 
the mountains of the Anti-Lebanon, passes through 
the Sou of Galileo, and finally emj>tio8 itself into the 
Dead Sea. Tho stream is swift, and owing chiefly to 
tho groat elevation above the ])lain of the Dead Sea, 
not only of its source, but also of tho Sea of Galilee, 
tho current is always in one direction. It is also 
known that there is no apparent exit for these waters 
from the Dead Sea, and attempts uro made to account 
for this in various ways. That there is no great 
mystery about this, as some fondly suppose, is seen 
from the fact, that tho Caspian Sea receives into its 
bosom the waters of those mighty streams tho Volga 
and the Ural, while there are no means of accounting 
for tho manner in which those waters are given off. 

Some travellers and men of science confidently affirm, 
that there is oven now an exit into the Red Sea of the 
waters of the Asphaltic Lake. Others arc of opinion 
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that its bed being composed of a saline substance, the 
absorption equals the quantity of water which enters 
from the Jordan ; whilst, on the other bind, many 
believe that the superfluous waters pass away by the 
common process of evaporation. On this point I shall 
venture presently to ofier a few observations. 

But let us return to my remarks on the country in 
the ncighbouihood of the Jordan. Between it and the 
mountains of Judea there is a fine plain, which must 
at one time have been very productive. This plain 
tenniuates at the north border of the Dead Sea. From 
that point, until the traveller reaches the southern 
extremity, there is r.o flnt coimtry that is worthy 
of being taken into account in the consideration of 
its ancient character and proportions. 

Abniham and Lot, as wo find recorded, wore at 
Bethel pro\iously to the strife amongst their herdsmen, 
w'hioh led to a sop? ration. When, therefore, Abraham 
offered his nephew the choice of a country in which 
they should feed their respective flocks and herds, they 
must have been on the borders of the plain of Jordan, 

rather to the northward of Jericho. Then we read 

Lot lifted up his eyes aud helmld all the plain of Jordan^ 
that it was well irafered everywhere, before the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of 
the Lord, like the land of Egypt as thou comest to 
ZoarJ^ — Gen. xiii. 10. 

This, therefore, was the condition of the countiy 
before the destruction of the Cities of the Plain, It 
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was like the garden of tlie Lord for beauty and fer- 
tility, and aa the expression means, it was under 
irrigation* That the Jordan was the moans by which 
this process was carried on, may bo considered 
oortain* The evident inference is, that Sodom and 
Qomorrali were situated on a plain, between the 
mountains of Moab and the mountains of Judea; 
that thmugh this pkin the Jordan passed, and was 
employed for the purpose of irrigation, and that it 
was hither that Lot joumoyod wi^h his flocks and 
herds. That the plain which torminatc^s at the northern 
extremity of the Load S(‘a is not of sufficient size to 
satisfy these conditions, must bo clear to every un- 
pr(‘judic(Hl obs(‘r\<T, indopondontly of the infercueo 
that wherever Stwlom and Gomorrah were situated, 
there was a rich and well watered tract of country. 

But, as 1 have already mentioned, there is at present 
no plain any inijiortaiice Ix^twoon the uortheni and 
southern extremities of tlie A‘<phaltic Lake. For tho 
greater part of the distance the sea closely borders on tho 
ranges of mountains by whi<‘h it is bounded. Wo may 
indeed uffinu, that if tho state of things in the time of 
Lot had IxHm what they are now, he w'ould have looked 
upon a vast sheet of water rather than upon a well- 
watt‘red table land. The conclusion foUowrs, that where 
the sea is now situated — ^thero was formerly, wholly or 
in part, a rich plain. 

This conclusion is further established by the passage 
found in Gen. xiv. 3, where thk very locality is 
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designated of Siddim (or the fields), which is 

(he SaU Sea.** The antithesis is unmistalcablo between 
that which formerly csiisted before the destruction 
of the cities, ^dz., tho vale of Siddim and 
that which was iu existence when Moses wrote the 
history, A*iz., ‘‘ the Salt JSimi/" It is hardly necessary 
to point out Uiat the very expression vale of 

the tinplio'5 a eultiviiitxl tract of country. Such 

was its chiir.u'tor befon* (liose great visitations, by 
which flic ahpcM‘< of tlie l<K*ality was changed. When 
liOt gazetl upon it from tlu mouiituins of Judeu, there 
is e\orv nason to (Hnicliuh' that it must have presented 
an app(*arunco of great fertility, and probably good 
tillage. 

To those UTiacquainlod with the climate of more 
‘southern latitudes, und tlu‘ (»xtrcuio transparency of the 
atmosphere, it may a])petir extraordinary that Abra- 
hands kinsman sliould liavo b(H*n able to contenipLito 
such a vast tra(‘t of country. Tliat tliis may easily bo 
done, is illustralt'd by a circiunritanco which occurred 
during niy lust jounioy to the Dead Sea. When our 
guide was conducting us by the unnecessarily circuitous 
route to which I lul^e before alluded, on our way to 
the Ayn-cl-Fcclikliah, wo paused on one of the heights 
to which we had ascended in order to view the fine 
plain below. “ There/’ exclaimed the British Consul, 
‘‘ is the Djebel-os-Scheik /’ and we aU at once recog- 
nized the snowy pc‘ak of Ilermon rising above the 
clouds, beyond the valley of the Jordan. Turning to 
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the right, we could see to the very extrenoity of the 
Dead Sea, and as Mr. Fiim observed, had it not been 
for an intervening excrescence of the moimtain range, 
wo should have seen Mount Herraon on the ono side, 
and tho Salt Mountain of Esdoum on the other. From 
the point at which we were standing, the distanco 
I conceive to either point would have been from sixty 
to seventy miles. JIow bright and beautiful must have 
l)oen the landscape wliich presented itself to the eye of 
Lot, before the cxisfcnce of those exhalations which 
now generally obscure a distant view of the Asphaltic 
liuke. 

My readers will sec that I have taken up the position 
whhdi I htliive to 1 k) as old as the time of the catus- 
iropho of the Pt'niapolis, that before that catastrojAe, 
tho ])robe 2 it site of tho Dead Sea was chiefly covered by 
a rich and ( ultivati'd plain. It was tin’s which tempted 
Ijot to risk intercourse \uth the ungodly iiiliabitanta of 
S<Kloin, in the expectation that it woiJd tend to his 
earthly prosperity. 

The next enquiry which will bo made is as follows : — 

What btxjamo of the waters of the Jordan before the 
formation of tho Dead Seu P It is not possible that 
8u<‘h a lx»dy of wafer as that which even now rushes 
into this enormous lake could have been wholly used 
for tho purpose of irrigation.” 

Every one must bo prepartni to admit this. Wliilo 
the oxistenco of this river would, under the management 
of tho husbandman, clothe this plain vith perennial 
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TCTdurc* tiboT^ would be a oonslderable mipetabundance 
for tkis purj)Ost*. Tlio rcfemico which I have already 
made to fiiucli rivers as the Volga and <he Fral^ might 
bo eousidend a sufficioiit answer to this enquiry. Yet, 
waiving this point, my own bidief is, that at one time 
there was some natural ehannel hj" which the waters 
of the Jordan cseaiuKl into the Red Sea, Indeed, it is 
a qm^dtion nlill in ahi'yan<v, and udth regard to 
which there ha^ n(»\er yet Ixvn u thorough invostiga* 
ti<»n, how far, at tlu' pr<'S(^Tit time, there may bo somo 
comnmnioation betuc^m Ilu‘ Aspluiltic Lake and the 
lied »Si'a. 

lint on the supiy^-^ition tlud siudi a ehannel does not 
exist ill i>ur day , ’ ro not reason to (5onclado 
that it was otlurwiso in the days of AhraliamP In 
what way cun we account for the extraordinary do- 
prc'ssion of the iKad Seu, which is thirteen hundred 
feet below the lov(d of tlie Mediterranean P I cannot 
h<*lp associating it with the destruction of the Cities of 
the l*kin, nod exp^es^ing my conviction tliat the 
convulsions with whicli that destruction was connocted, 
were the origin in part, If not wholly, of this strange 
and otlienviso unuceoun table phenomenon. 

But putting aside for awhile a few remarks con- 
coming thesc> fimturos of the Dead Sea, lot us continue 
to address ourselves to the enquiry : ** Is it probable 
that there was at one time a passage for the Jordan 
into the Rod SeaP 

If I mistake not, somo travellers have mentioned 

G 
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that they hare obserred the bod of a river, or rivers, 
when travelling tbrougli the i^nldorncss between Egj^t 
ond Palestine. Bo this as it may, a ouri<jus oirenmstanoe 
was mentioned to mo by a friend who has for many 
years bt^cn rerident in Jcnisalem. In conversation 
with a learned Jew, tho latter told him ho could 
prove that tho Jordan once flowed into tho Red Hoa. 
l{is views and iuduelions rested nix)n tho passage 
contained in tho fiftieth chapter of Genesis. On tho 
occasion alluded to in that passage, Joseph had ob- 
tained pemusfiion from tho King of Egypt to take 
tho body of his father for interment in the family 
burial {)Iaco at ITebron. A great company e8(‘ortod 
the funeral procession. And we r(‘ad “ They mm 
to the ihmhiuy-floor of Aitul^ trhhh heyoid Jordan, 
and there they mourned mih a great and very hore lamen* 
tation: and he mmfe a mourning for his failnr seven 
day$. And tvlun iJn inhuhifanL^ of thi land, the Canaan* 
Bate the mourning on the Jloor of A tad, thy Buids This 
A a grwrouB mourning to theEgyptmisi ^therefore the 
nam of if um oalM AbcUmisraim, which is h(yond 
Jordan.*^ 

OTlie argument of tho Jew, in connexion with this 
passage, was simply this: — Joseph and his bnthren 
are hero doscrilxMl as eomiiig on their way to Hebron, 
to the threshing-floor of At.id, which is beyond 
Jonlan,** and theio mourning for their father. Ac- 
cording to tho jin'sent ptKsition of the Jordan, the 
city of Hebron is In'twecu it and Egjpt, Is it at all 
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likoly that the ftineral company would either have 
passed the place of their dostiuotion and taken a 
journey of two days towards tho Jordan, and so have 
had to retrace their steps; or havo made a circuit, 
involving no little toil and expenditure of tinK', in 
going to tin' Jordiin through tho country of Moul) and 
of tho AraoiiU^sP In this latter care, in particular, tho 
fatig\ie and labour of travel would havt' been multiplied 
to a vast extent, it bout, as far as we can judge, there 
hi'invr any objo<’t to serve. Tho eonclusioTi to whicli 
the Jewish eonunentutor arrivcnl, was this : — that there 
must havo Ikhsi at that time Homo watcu'-eourse, leading 
to the Ilcd 8oa. which well known to bo the 

uiu'Jout btd oF tho .Iordan. To his mind if was to 
studi a H|K)t thul allusion is mndo iu tlio ]>asHtigo 
vhicU 1 liav<' (piotod. It vas, Uo thought, aulTiciont 
to prove that tl.t^ Joidun once flowed into tho 
Red Sea. 

Ilut another point wdii(‘h Bceras to confirm the view 
of this Jew, is — lluit tho (’unaaniteH are the jKU*sons 
who are d(*scribed <i8 fleeing tliis grievous mouniing, 
and calling tho place Abel-mimiiri.’* After passing 
through tho country of the Amalokib's, Josc'ph and 
hifl brethren would arrive at that of tlie Cuiiaanitcs 
long ere they reached Ilcbron. On the otlior luiiul, 
any company coming to the Jordan from the eastern 
flido would be still in the land of tho Amoritos, and 
th<^y would not bo in Canaan until they liud passed 
tho river. Tliis latter inference would not correspond 
0 2 
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with the expression, (he thmhing-floor of Atad^ which 
i$ licyond J&rdan,*^ 

It IS ihen^foro natural to conclude, that the journey . 
from ligypi to Ilobroii was performed by the most 
direct route, and that Abehmixraim was situated south- 
ward of tlie Dead »S('a. 

Without, tliereforo, presuming to say that this 
or any olh('r explanation w]ii<’h may be otferod, will set 
the question at r(‘Kt resp’cting the original course of 
the Jordan in connexion wnth the Dead Sea ; I think 
tliat it yet staves to show that much may bo said in 
favour of those vi('ws until whi(*h I must express my 
sympathy. 

Tliero is now but one otluT enquiry with regard to 
wlileh it seiiUH deri ruble that I should say n few words. 
How are 'wo to ac(‘ount for the present form and cha- 
rade risticH of the S^a P I am allogelhor unequal 
to speak on this subjivt ou seientifh* priiwuples. It is 
OTU' 'svliieh has lu'veT }et Ix'en fully and satisfactorily 
takem up, but vOiieh would not only abundantly rew^ard 
tl)e labours of a well qualified person, but also tlirow 
gn'ut light uj[)on one of tlie must interesting questions 
of the day. 

The ex]doriitions and exjwiinents of Captain Lynch 
stTVinl to establish the fact tliat (he depth in rarious 
parts of the waters of the Dead »Sea differs to a very 
reinarkuble degree. The north side, and it w'ould appear 
by far the givattu* is of verj’* considerable depth ; 
w'hilo the southern division is A'crj’^sliallow. I suppose 
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that there cannot be any doubt, from the infonnation 
I received on the spot, and from the sentiments 
eX|>re8Sod by friends in Palestino, tliat tliis latter 
division is not only fordable at ecitain seasons of tho 
year, between the Outid-oZ'^Zoucra and EHisun, but 
that the wotors are oven so dimmishod as to admit of 
the passage of flocks and honls. I was not told how 
far this removal of tho waters extends. It is not likely 
that it reu(*hc8 to the boimd of that part wliich is 
dcscritH'd UH being of great Jopth, But of this 1 feel 
confident, from my own observation, that duiing the 
hot st'asoii of tho year the wuUt jnust bo very shallow 
on this hi(h' of the Dead Sea. 

There uro fi'W v^ho v^ouiti not 1 h> prcpariKl to admit 
that th(‘n' nr»j liavo Ikm'u a tiiu<''v\heu tliw part of tho 
A ]>h<jbi‘* Lake \\iih a eu^i^attd plain. But was that 
largr tniet, it lias been pro\i*d is of great depth, 

ahvaj'^ covered vvitli v\aliT? Adinitliug tliat the 
eatiibtrojjho of the Peiitapolis ]ul to tho hubiaerJon 
ui the soutli(‘rn division of tho sea, is it llk^dy that 
the pait north of El-Lisan was at any time dry 
land Y 

However difficult it may be to reconcile what is 
said concerning the ditldh of tho waters of the 
preH(‘nt sea, with tuiy hypothesis assuming tlxat a 
tract of cultivated country formerly existed on tliat 
very site, I strongly incline to that hypothesis on 
the scriptural grounds to wliich I have already 
adverted. I cannot myself see, even tho iinproba- 
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bility of tho destruction of the Cities of the Plain 
being accompanied by sueb convulsions, as to have 
produced tlio effects which arc now manifest The 
iii(H<»ationH that, oven now, around and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, there arc vast hollows and abysses, 
are suffic ient to show how tho fonriation of tho groat 
basin may have lietm thus aceomplished. 

Put what seems to bear still furtluT upm this point, 
is tho dos(*ription given in tlio fourtc^enth ehuptor of 
GenoHiB, of the Vale of Siddim. It fuil of slinw'^ 
pih,** Tho word htTO translatecl slime, would be 
more properly rendered “bituniin/* It is nothing 
more nor ]t*ss than the hitumen \Ua<‘h is now found 
in file waters and on the coast of th(‘ I)<‘ud Sea, and 
of which ornaments arc' oftlimes made, wliich arc sold 
to pilgrims and viHitors to Palestine. 

Tu oouBidering not only tho various providential 
di'alings, hut also tlu^ miraetdous inti'rposition of Ocxl, 
as reef)rd(‘d in tin* Scriptures, we cannot but l)o struck 
by flu' manner in whicli those wonders were adapted to 
the peculiar nature of tho localities wdicro they were 
ninnifi'sted. Wo do not, for example, rt*ad in tlio dovstruc- 
tion of tlie Cities of tho ITain, that oaidliquakos, or 
agencies of a similar kind, wore employed for the pur- 
}>osc. This catastrophe was accomplishiHl by fire, and 
the field of its awdiil display was a land full of bitumen. 
The di'StviuHng tire of the divine judgments coming 
into contat‘t with this inflammable substance, would 
involve the cities and their inhabitants in an im- 
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mo^lkte conflugralion. If iho buildings were oomontod 
by nu^ns of tliis samo bitumen, as many supjwso ; a 
pnietHO whi4'h is followed even now in some cities of 
tbo East {r, llugdad), it would add to tho fury 
and eoinpletcut'ss of tbo dovfistation* Thus would tho 
natural fi'afurcs of tlio locality bo all made to fucili* 
to to tiio woik of destruction uud death* 

Such Ixdug the cttso, it Avill require no argument to 
sh<»w' that it amounts almost to a certainty that these 
judgiiuuts W’ould bo ueeompauied by terrestrial con» 
\ulNiouH. The conibuhtion of the IguitiKl bitumen pits 
w^oubl neee^'siiiily ereaio u vacuum, which would vary 
in chiiructer according to the extent of the conflagra- 
tion. The ec'Tnplete aiuuhiUitiou of four cities, which 
we rutty belie>e uert' ol very (‘onsideiablo si/e, would 
It id to t lie eoncltiHii/u lliul this was of no ordinary kind, 
A coiuljinatiou of such lisitations, acting upon a tract 
of country prolwbly alieady hollowed out by subtor- 
raiu'un abyssc^s and ehasurs (jf great magnitude, would, 
it hi reusonablo to oxi) 0 (t, lead to an ('xtruordiuary 
depr(*ssion in tlio bed of tbo eiulosed plain. All 
the natural phenomena,, therefore, wdth which tho 
J)(ad Sea oiid tho neighbourhood abound, may owo 
their origin to tho destruction of tho IVntapolis, Even 
the adjacent mountains, as w^oll as tho jrlaiii, may have 
p^)Hses8od but a superficial fertility, and wlnm scahd 
olf by the mighty hand of Ood, working .by means 
of tlioso conflagrations, would present the desolate and 
barren aspect wdiich now meets the ^iew of tho Iravdler. 
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Thffto visitationft cxvoperating, as I Wievo they did, 
with the natural foatores and character of the country, 
would not furnish a loss salutary lesson and warning to 
all future gonorations. Hero would be soon the just 
retribution and vongeanoo of a holy Ood, whose long** 
sulf<*ring inoroy might long stay the avenging sword, 
but would not spare for over* 

All that M. do Saulcy says concerning the scriptural 
ovidon<M> that the Oitic'S of the riain wore destroyed by 
fire, seems to Iw a more waste of words. This point 
has never b(^'n doubted, as far as I know, by tiny who 
acknowledge the authority of the It is, how- 

ever, another qui’t^fion, and one with n'gard to which 
his opinion is arraytHl against tliose of e\or)" triivell(T, 
of long-received traditions, and of what T may venture 
to d(»nominat(^ os seriptural })roof>i, how far tlio scono of 
that deKtriictioii has Ixen submergv'd hy wutiT. I gave 
\ip all the ohorish<‘d iin[)r< ssions f>f th(‘ past on reading 
Tayler’s siunmnry of M. do Sauhy^s diseoverioi^. But 
tti‘t<T visiting these spot*', and comparing my omti 
impressions with tliose of I'very competent witness, T 
am forced back to those \iows which have been tho 
growth of centuries 

To sum up tho evidence which I have ventured to 
oflTor on this intoivsting subject^ — tho ovidimco not of 
a man of scioiice, but of a c^aroful observer, and 1 trust 
of an unprt>juflict‘d mind — tho following are tho con- 
elusions to uhich 1 liave arrived in common mth many 
Othei’S acquiiintod m ith the country. 
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That the groator part, at least, of the 
present site of the Dead Soa was once a cultivated 
plain. 

8tc<md !^* — ^That when this was so, the river Jordan, 
which at that time flowed through the plain, had some 
outlet into the Red Si^a. 

r/uHfy , — ITiat the natural characteristics of the 
country wore omincntly favorable to anytliing like a 
catastrophe t‘onnwt<^ with the action of fire. The 
bitumen, which now, according to credible evidence, 
appears in the Dead Sea after an oartliqii,iko or other 
similar coiuulsioii, would aid in the work of destruc- 
tion. And, 

FourfhJy — Tliat li v \ le face of the country around 
the ^VHphaltio liako vas ehang(Hl by tins visitation — 
eithcT by a (‘Oinplete traiislbrniation of tlic substances 
of T^hieh the jduin and surrounduig mountains wore 
composed — or by the removal of a suix'rfieial encruB- 
tatioii from whence at one lime arose beauty and 
fertility. 

It is hardly to be expected that, in the present state 
of tlu' eouutiy, many tra\i'll(‘rs will umhu’take tin? 
toilsome and inconvenient jounny of which I have 
giv(*n a few parlicidars. Unlchs tin to is some scientific 
or topographical object to bt attaint'd, it is an cx^io- 
dition that few will bo disporjotl to cm ountor. I shonld 
strongly rc'commeiid any person or persons contem- 
plating a visit to the more distant shores of the Dead 
Sea to give themselves a fortnight for the journey. It 
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ifl the only way of avoiding a vast amount of fatigue 
and inoonvoiiieneo ; and this time, at least, is retjui- 
Hito, if a satisfactory cxuinination is to bo made of all 
the features of the hxjulity. It is necessaiy^ to add, that 
the means of conveying a large supply of water and 
provisions is indisponsahlo under these cirroiuHtances. It 
is only in coi^tain localities that drinkable water is to 
1 k» obtaiiuyl, and on tliis account the Wady Ilchoreh 
ouglit to b(i inud(' tlio travellers hcad-qmirU'rs for two 
or three days. I'nforiunatcdy one cannot always calcu- 
late^ on being free, n.s wo were, from molestation on the 
part of th(> Hedouins. Ev(‘rj" jounuy of the kind must 
l>o uud(rtuk(‘u with an eye to the probability of such an 
oc(‘nrr('Tico. Dut I am i>erfluad('<l that a good-humoured 
friendluK'ss towards the sons of the Dohcrt will do more 
towards ooneiliatiug th(‘in, and obtaining their kindly 
otHec's, than a ]>roiuso expindlturo of “ hackshoeah/* or 
an oslentations oxhihilion of fire-anns. 

And the futui\\ as well u*s j>aBt travellers, who 
carefully scan each lino and dotail (»f such sjwts os 
thos<' — which are et<'ni«l inonmnonU of ‘ God in 
History* — will clity rtvl in tho fatigue or hazard of 
their investigations, by tlio reflection that they are 
contributing, in however huniblo a degree, to the 
endeavours of tliose who arc interested in tho Uoly 
liund, and who ardentlj' d('sire to see Christianity and 
civilization making greater progn^ss in that country. 
By the progress of these alone will light roach many 
who arc in darkness and in tho shadow of death. And 
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altlumgh it inay at tir»t appear that the throwing open 
moil)*' treasures of geogrupliit*al and arehnsologieiil ro- 
soarch hitherto hidden from the seiontitio world is only 
food for enriems speculation, niaturer retlo<‘tion will 
nevertheless convince that higher and holier aspirations 
rt^*civo iher‘'from a helping hand. 
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Tiik following notes arc extruded from I)p. Robin^ 
sou's llosearclies — 

MINI.RAL PKODUCTIONH 01’ THE DEAD SEA. 

Tlio Tniiiorul procluclioiH of tlio Dead Sea have often 
b(H'n described. The body of the niomituiu is ev(Ty 
wh(»re liinoHtoue; excepting rsdurii, wliicli is of rock 
fiull. .... .1 am not inuire that the daik ha.sdtic stones 
Bo freejuent around the Ij.ike of Tibi'iias have (‘\oi’ bt^eii 
di 8 <‘ 0 V(*red in tliib \icinity. There is, Jiowev(T, a hliudc 
shining stone found ut the iiorthem extr(*mity of tho 
8(^a, 'which partially ignites in llie lire, and emits a 
bituminous smell. AVe mw some of this in descending 
from the Rus-el-Feshkhah to tho plain. It is used in 
Jcrusulom for the manufucture of rosaries and oilier 
little articles. Sulidmr is found in various pirts. We 
pieked up pieces of it as large as a Avubmt near the 
northern shore ; and the Arabs suid that it was found 
in tho boa, near Aj'u-cl-hWJJiuh, in lumi)s as laige us a 
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foot. They find it in sufficient quantities to 
make from it their own gunpowder. Near Usdum wo 
afterw ards pM‘ked up small pieces of nitre. All these 
circtunst4Wieos testify to the volcanic nature of the whole 
rogioTi ; and tins is also confirmed by the wann foun- 
tains of Ayn-Jidy and El-Feshkhah on tlio WTst, and the 
hot sulphui springs of tho ancient Callirhoo on the 
eastern eou^t. Tlin't’ wTcka tx'fure, one of our friends, 
tlie Rev. Sir. llehard, had picktxl up n largo piece of 
punuce-stonc, in a small ^ault near the mouth of the 
Jorthm. 


CirVtLVCTER OF TJIK WATFRS. 

Tlic buoyancy of the 'wat('rs of tlio Dead Sea, * , , , .is 
shown to a(‘cor<l Avith the testimony of ancient writers. 
It is o(*cusi(>nod by tlie great sptjcific gravity of the 
water, nriHing from the heavy solution of various salts 
contained in it, chiefly tlioso of magnesia and soda. 
But the weight and proportions of this Muliitioii, and of 
oourm' the 8]K‘cilio gravity, would s(‘om to vary some- 
what in dillerent parts of tJio sea, and at difTeront 
parts of the year. A portion of water taken from the 
mouth of the Jordan, might ho expcct^'d at all t imos to bo 
loss strongly saturated than anotluT from the vicinity of 
Ayn-Jedy ; and during the winter season, when the sea 
is filled by the rains, and its level raised several foot, 
its waters are naturally more diluted than in the 
autumn, after having for months been subjected to the 
process of evaporation under a burning sun. Tlieso 
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conditionfl may «crre to adcount, in part, for the dif- 
ferent resullH which have tieen obtained by chemical 
analysis. 

Of the seven analyses of the waters of the Dead Sea, 
which have hitherto boon published, the four following 
fKHW to deserve the preference, both for their greater 
exactness and eoimidence, and as in marking in some 
im^asure th<‘ progress of chemical discovery, viz., that 
of I)r. Marc(it, of London, 1807 ; Ouy TiUssae, of Paris, 
al)Out 1818 ; Professor 0. G. Gnudin, of Turingin, 1826 ; 
and Dr. Aj)john, of Dublin, 1839. It will bo 8(K?n that 
the arnoind of salts is generally nearly e<|ual ; while the 
relative pioportions assigned to the diflereut baits uro 
execHHlingly diverse. 3'h(' standard of comparison for 
tb(‘ sjKu ifie gravity is distillc<l water at 1000 ; and the 
d(^nsi1y of llio water (»f the Dead S(^a is supposed to bo 
greater than that of any other natural water known. 


MAWTET. OAT LUBSAO. 

8]M‘ciilo Gravity 1211 .. 1288 


Muriate of Lime . .(CholuJo of raloimn) 3 920 . . 3 08 

„ , .(Du, Mnfn^rMuin) 10.246 16.31 

„ Sotla (Do. S(hIiuiu) 10.300 .. 6.95 

Sulj>haU> of Lime 0.064 .. 


21.680 .. 26 24 

Water 75.420 . . 73.70 


100 , . 100 
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OMVCIN. 

APJOKN 

Specific Gravity 

1212 .. 

1133 

Chlorido of Calcium 

3.‘JUl .. 

2.438 

Magnesium 

11.77iH 

0.370 

Bromide of ^lagin'sium ........ 

0.4303 . . 

0.201 

Chloride of Potiibfliura 

l.fiT.IS .. 

0.852 

„ Sodium 


0.830 

^ Mangaiu'so 


00.05 

„ Album iniuu 

0.0893 . . 


„ Ammonium 

0.0075 . . 


Sulphate of Lime 

0.0dJ7 . . 

0.075 


21.5S98 .. 

18.7»() 

Water 

.. 

81. .'120 


100 

iOO 


The water anuiuoa Ly Dr. Apjolm was taken half a 
mile from the mouth of the tlordua, near the oIoho of 
the rainy season ; and (‘Ahihitn a h ss Qinoiuit of Halts, 
and a h'ss RjH'C'ifie f>ra\ity than (s^eurs in either of llio 
otlier analyses. Ilo could detect no trace's of eitluT 
aluninia or ammonia. 


AsmiAj;njM. 

The Sheiks of the Ta^flinirah and the JohMiu 

rtdaled that, after the carthqujilu* of 18?U, u larg(i 
quantity of ns])haltum was east n}K)ii tlio shoio near the 
Hontb*we.st part of tlie wju, of whiclt (lie J(‘]ialim brought 
About sixty Knatarn into mark('t. My conipariion also 
romembered that in that y('ar a lar^(j amount had bt'cn 
purchased by the Frank mt*rcbanls at Ih'yrut. During 
the lust year also, after the eartliquake of January 1st, 
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Ift37, a largo mass of bitumen (one said like an island, 
another like a house) was discovered floating on tho 
sea, and was driven aground on the west side, not far 
to tlu' north of Usilujn. Tlu‘ and the inliabi- 

tunts of Yfitta, swain off to it, and cut it up with axes, 
so as to bring it ashore. The Ta’&rairali hoard of it, 
and went to get a share. Tluy found seventy men 
alrejuly upon and around it. It was carrit*d oflF by 
ranul-loads, partly up the paas of Ayn-Jidy ; and sold 
by tho Arabs for four piastres tlic lintl, or pound. 
The share of the Tu’aniirah bremght them more than 
live hxmdrcd dollars ; while othcTs sold to tho amount 
of two or tliroe thousand dollars. I^xcs'pt in those two 
years, tho Hheik of the Jehftlin, a man fifly years old, 
hod never known of bitumen appearing in tho sea, nor 
lu'urd of it from his faihers. 


rRi?r. IK. 

Greatest dejith of tho Bead Sea opposite' 


Ayn-Toraheh 1316 7 

Bepresfaion of tho Bead St'H below llio Medi- 
terranean 1310 7 

Klovation of Jerusalem above tbe IMediter- 

niueun 2610 6 

Above tho Bead Sea 3027 4 
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